JOURNAL 
EDUCATION 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


VOL, LXX. } Whole No 1748. BOSTON, OCTOBER 7, 1909. WEEELY { Gopies Cents 


Fixes in the Pupils’ Minds the Essentials of Right Living 


HUMAN BODY AND HEALTH 


INTERMEDIATE, 50 cents ADVANCED, 80 cents 


HIS is aseries which is practical rather than theoretical, specific 
rather than general, simple rather than technical, reasonable 
rather than intemperate, modern rather than antiquated :-— 

A series of real service, which teaches mainly the lessons of health- 
ful, sanitary living, and of the prevention of disease, which does not 
waste time on names of bones and organs, which furnishes information 
which every one ought to know, which is both practical in its application 
and interesting in its presentation. 


Davison’s Human Body and Health it is Made Clear 


That the teaching of physiology in our schools can be made more 
vital and serviceable to humanity. 

That anatomy and physiology are of little value to young people 
unless they help them to practice in their daily lives the teachings of 
hygiene and sanitation. 

That both personal and public health can be improved by teaching 
certain basal truths, thus decreasing the death rate now so large from a 
general ignorance of common diseases. 

That such instruction should show how these diseases, colds, pneu- 
monia, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, and malaria are contracted 
and how they can be prevented. 

That the foundation for much of the illness in later life i is laid by the 
boy and girl during school years, and that instruction which helps the 
pupils to understand the care of the body, and the true value of fresh 
air, proper food, exercise, and cleanliness, will add much to the wealth 
of a nation and the happiness of its people. 


Write for circulars giving detailed descriptions and quoting a few of the 
numerous commendations received from teachers and superintendents. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 
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WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE HUDSON-FULTON PA- 
GEANTS. 

The parades and pageants in New 
York city and up the Hudson in 
commemoration of Henry Hudson 
and Robert Fulton have been carried 
out on a magnificent scale, and have 
been entirely successful from every 
point of view. When a million or 
two people make holiday simulta- 
neously within comparatively re- 
stricted space there are certain to be 
some minor accidents; but the city 
was well policed, and the crowds, on 
the whole, were well managed, The 
inost characteristic feature of the 
celebration was for a moment in 
peril when, just before the start of 
the naval parade on the first day, the 
miniature Half-Moon bumped into 
the miniature Clermont, and both 
vessels suffered some damage; but 
the Half-Moon did not turn turtle, as 
for an instant it seemed that she 
might, and neither craft was dis- 
abled. An impressive feature of the 
celebration was the presence of the 
entire Atlantic fleet, and of visiting 
squadrons from France, Germany, 
Italy, England, the Netherlands, Ar- 
gentina, and Mexico. 


THE CONSERVATION POLICY. 


President Taft's candor and good 
humor have been of use to him in 
allaying the irritation which had de- 
veloped between Secretary Ballinger 
and Chief Forester Pinchot. The 
President followed his letter to Mr. 
Ballinger, expressive of perfect con- 
fidence in him, to which reference 
was made in this column last week, 
by a letter to Mr. Pinchot, urging 
him not to resign his office, express- 
ing warm appreciation of his public 
service, and outlining his own policy 
in the matter of the conservation of 
natural resources and the protection 
of the public interests against mo- 
nopolies of coal lands or water rights. 
It should be impossible after this to 
misunderstand or misrepresent 
President Taft’s position. He fully 
accepts and declares his purpose to 
earry out the policy of his predeces- 
sor in all these matters; but he will 
insist that what is done shall be done 
within the law, and, where existing 
laws are inadequate he will exert 
his influence for their strengthening 
and enlargement. 


A MEETING OF PRESIDENTS. 


The meeting of President Taft and 
President Diaz at El Paso and Juarez 
will not be attended by quite the 
pomp nor shrouded in quite the diplo- 
matic secrecy which attends the 
visits of ~Buropean potentates, but 
considerable ceremonial will be ob- 
served. No troops of either country 
will cross the boundary nor will 
flags of either nation be carried 
across the line. President Diaz will 
first cross the boundary and will be 
received by the secretary of war and 
the governor of Texas and_ their 
staffs, and escorted to President Taft. 
The two Presidents will have a pri- 
vate conference at the chamber of 
commerce, at which, probably, they 
will discuss nothing more momentous 
than the state of the weather and 
each other’s health. In the after- 


noon of the same day, President Tafi* 


will cross the boundary to return the 
visit of President Diaz, and in the 
evening he will again go to Juarez, 
where a banquet will be given in his 
honor. 


THE PERILS OF BALLOONING. 


The hoped-for “conquest of the 
air’ will not be accomplished with- 
out sacrifices; and the new sport of 
aviation will assuredly take its toll. 
The latest illustraticn of the perils of 
aerial navigation is the complete 
wreck of the French dirigible mili- 
tary balloon, Republique, near Mou- 
lins, France. At a height of about 
500 feet the balloon suddenly ex- 
pleded and collapsed, and the four 
army officers on board were all 
killed. Investigation showed that 
the axle of the right propeller had 
broken, and the propeller blade had 
cut through the envelope. 


BRITISH POLITICS. 


The House of Commons is nearly 
through with the finance bill. Now 
the question is what the House of 
Lords will do with it. The more ex- 
treme Conservatives want to have 
the bill rejected altogether. But 
others are in doubt whether it is 
wise to raise at this juncture the 
grave constitutional issue which 
would be involved in such summary 
action by the Lords upon a finance 
bill. The more that the “‘wild peers,” 
-—as the noble lords are called who 
only show up in the House when 
their own privileges are attacked,— 
rave against the finance bill, the 
more popular it becomes with great 
masses of the voters; and if the Lib- 
erals were to go to the country 
on the double question of the rejec- 
tion of this bill and the reconstruc- 
tion of the House of Lords they 
would command enthusiastic sup- 
port. The one thing clear is that a 
general election can scarcely be put 
off beyond January at the latest. 


GERMANY’S NAVAL PREPARA- 
TIONS. 


It is not surprising that the English 
are nervous over German naval de- 
velopment. ‘Three years ago, the 
heaviest battleship that any German 
yard could turn out was of 13,20) 
tons. The other day at Kiel, and a 
week later at Wilhelmshaven, two 
super-Dreadnoughts, the Helgoland 
and the Oldenburg, each of which is 
in every respect equal to the latest 
20,500-ton British Dreadnoughts, 
were launched. Moreover, these ships 
took the water within nine months 
from the date when they were laid 
down, and they make seven all-big- 
gun ships which Germany has 
launched within nineteen months. 
Each of them will carry a crew of 
1,000 men, and both will be armed 
with twelve-inch instead of eleven- 
inch guns. 


LEGISLATION IN RUSSIA. 


It is not altogether easy, even yet, 
to take the Russian parliament seri- 
ously. But the session which is to 
open on October 28 will have a num- 
ber of measures of real magnitude to 
consider. The upper house will have 
to make up its mind what to do with 
the law for the dissolution of the 
peasant communes, which the Duma 
passed last spring; and also whether 
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it will sanction the bill for religious 
toleration, and the proposal to reduce 
the number of religious and civic 
holidays, against which the hierarchy 
is throwing its powerful influence. 
In the Duma, several measures of a 
kind with which older legislatures 
were long since familiar will be taken 
up; among them bills to limit the 
working day to twelve hours, to re- 
form the judiciary, and to impose in- 
heritance and income taxes. 


SPAIN IN MOROCCO. 


Having at command an army of 
60.000 men, and an area of only 
twenty miles square to operate in, 
the Spaniards have made great head- 
way against the Riff tribes in Mo- 
rocco and have beaten and dispersed 
their savage enemy until his powers 
of resistance are almost exhausted. 
It is well for the stability of the gov- 
ernment that these victories have 
come as they have, for popular dis- 
content in Spain with the whole busi- 
ness is increasing daily, and Barce- 
lona is again on the verge of revolt, 
the explosion of bombs in the streets 
being a matter of almost daily occur- 
rence. The Sultan of Morocco more- 
over has taken umbrage at the exten- 
sive operations of the Spanish army, 
and has protested to the powers 
which signed the Algeciras agree- 
ment. Spain’s difficulties will 
searcely end with the dispersal of the 
Riff tribesmen. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


A committee consisting of Presi- 
dent Slocum, Deans Parsons and 
Cajori, and Professors Gile and Park 
has been appointed by the faculty of 
Colorado College to co-operate with 
the upper classmen of the institution 
in drawing up rules to prevent such 
occurrences as happened this year in 
the annual flag rush between the 
freshman and sophomore classes. 
It is recognized among both students 
and faculty that the feature of the 
rush that caused public offence this 
year must be made impossible in the 
future. The boys go into a rush of 
this kind wearing their oldest clothes, 
and are prepared to have them torn 
to some extent, but such an accident 
as happened this year was not anti- 
cipated because it had never occurred 
before. On the other hand there is 
considerable indignation felt among 
the students that such exaggerated 
reports of the affair should have been 
spread over the entire country. Both 
of the classes entered into the rush 
as a sport, and the element of hazing 
which was made so prominent in the 
reports was absolutely wanting. The 
men who were made prisoners were 
from both classes, and no one was 
gagged or harshly treated; they were 
sheltered and provided with good 
food and water. The whole affair 
was a sport governed by rules which 
prevented just such indignities as 
were reported to have occurred. It 
is probable that in the future the 
rules governing the game will be so 
modified as to prevent either class 
from making prisoners of their oppo- 
nents, and that the rush itself will be 
held on the college athletic grounds, 
where only the men of the college 
shall be admitted. 
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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading 


As Embodied in 


THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 
The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 
Profusely and Beautifully [!lustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 

These Readers, first of all, establish a knowl- 
edge of words that relate to the life and action of 
the child. The beginner really lives and acts 
through his newly-acquired vocabulary. Thus he 
learns to read as he grows in general activity—a 
natural, all-round development. Very soon the 
memory and imagination are called into play ina 
most powerful and direct way. The plan of the 
series as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital 
experiences in his acquisition of a vocabulary, con- 
tinually relating his development and growth in 
language to the things that interest and attract him 
most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in 
detail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading 
lessons and phonic lessons are given in orderly 
sequence. 

PRIMER: - 114 pages. Price 30c By mail, 360 
FIRST READER:  160pages. Price 360 By mail, 420 
SECOND REABER: 186 pages. Price 42c By mail, 50c 
MANUAL FOR TEACHERS: Price 50c ‘By mail, 56c 


FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 


Publishers 
225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Western Depository 


“Walden 


Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 


equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 


attractive salaries. 


Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


School Superintendents 


THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all 
class signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTI- 


MATES and BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs. 


STAIIFORD, CONNECTICUT 


A i OUR LITTLE FRIENDS UP NORTH 


have just discovered what a good many teachers have known 

for a long time, and that is, that DIXON STANDS AT THE 

ig TOP. They can be depended upon in all emergencies that 

‘may arise in the schoolroom. 

BY )) To all teachers telling us they have read this ad and 
would like samples of DIXON’S PENCILS, mentioning the kind 

required, we will send a package. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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The 
Wentworth «Smith Arithmetics 


Wentworth’s New Elementary Arithmetic 
Wentworth and Smith’s Complete Arithmetic 


This new series marks an epoch in the history 
of arithmetics. Written by the two leading authors 
of elementary mathematical texts these books con- 
tain everything that can possibly be needed in a two- 
book series. (For the convenience of those that 
prefer a three-book series the Complete Arithmetic 
is issued in two volumes as well as in one.) 


THE GULICK HYGIENE SERIES 


is meeting with phenomenal success in New Eng- 


land. 
The cities of 
Brockton Taunton 
Holyoke Waltham 
Lowell New Bedford 
Somerville Newton 
Salem Worcester 


have adopted the series during the past year for 
use in their schools. 


GINN and COMPANY Publishers 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 


Your Stenographer will do More Work Every 
Day with the 


Underwood 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


BECAUSE— visible writing as originated in the 
Underwood entirely eliminates the wasted time 
and energy spentin lifting the carriage ofa‘‘blind” 
machine. It allows the operator to keep the 
mind continually on the work—consequently there 
are — errors, greater accuracy and neater 
work. 


Let us show you a few of the exclusive features and 
demonstrate to your entire satisfaction the im- 
measuraple superiority of 


“The Machine You Will Eventually Buy” 


THE 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


ANYWHERE 
214 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 


/ 


= 
EIMER & AMEND SECRETARIAL POSITION WANTED 
By Sal N 1 duate, havi th h busi 
205-21 Third Ave., NEW YORK and experience. Complete Knowledge Of stenography and type. 
writing, Would teach if necessary. Apply to 
Manfrs. and Imperters of F.L. R., Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 
OHEMIOAL 
PHYSICAL RULES OF PUBLICATION. 

BIOLOGICAL date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
Disconts Subscriptions di tinued at thei i ‘ 
AP PARATUS Any subscriber wishing to stop his notify the Publishers, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. he 1s responsible for payment as long as the paperis sent. Donot depend upes 

oltre ae your Postmaster or any one else to order the paper stopped for you. 

A ddress.— i 
MICROSCOPES fmm paper if sent to a former add , until ordered stopped, or ~a—e 
Hew te Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that remittances should 
be made by checks, drafts, post-office orders, express money orders, or regis- 
Progressive Lessons in Art Education. 
ipts.— ittan ha f date foll 
By-Hugo B. Froelich. and. Bonnie Snow. name on the ‘Should sich change fall to 
second te 

“Progressive Lessons in Art Education’’ is ar- asat 
tistic, practical, pedagogical and educational. It Misting numbers.— Should a number of the Jourwat fail to reach a sub- 
recognizes both the industrial and the art features scriber, he will confer a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
of the subject. The lessons are so arranged that Sl number will be sent. We guarantee a 
the subject of art education becomes an integral @ a a) 
part of the pupil’s work in each and every grade All letters pertaining to the Editorial department and all communica- 
ihe First Primary through the Grammar of he 

ool. Should ressed to ublishers. 

This series of books, based as it is on the broadest NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
possible experience in dealing with art education as 
a factor in the common schools, fully justities the Publication Office: 29-A BEAOON STREET, 
reputation of its editors, and shows them to be BOSTON 
eminent leaders in art educational thought and . 
masters of the difficult task of formulating courses mT ie o 
of study in art education and preparing lessons for CLUB RATES, 
the development of the subject. 

Descriptive Circular Sent upon Request. One renewal and one new subscription, . ‘ 4.00 °,, 
One renewal and twe new 35:50 
Old subscribe t club rates, previded a club of tér i 
Chlcago cored and all samen are tat in by one perso stone 
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One war cry of the year all along the line is 
sure to be “Promote.” 

A pupil left over next June will have to be ac- 
counted for by the teacher in most of the cities of 
the country and in every country school, even in 
one of the leading states. 

This will not apply so much to the first and sec- 
ond grades, of course, as to the grades after the 
child is once started in and adjusted to his school 
course. 

A sixth-grader, for instance, who is not passed 
on to the seventh must be strictly accounted for. 
Why was he not promoted? 

“Out sick for three weeks.” That is no excuse. 
There is no three-weeks’ work that a child can- 
not be set right on by a little attention, or a good 
deal of attention, on the part of the teacher, and 
she is employed to do just that thing. You can 
teach anybody to stand by and see a machine run 
so long as it goes all right. A trained machinist 
is employed because he is needed when things 
don’t go right. 

“Can you run your automobile?” I asked a man 
who owns a fine machine. “Oh, I could; I can if 
it goes right, but I should have to carry a 
chauffeur to fix it up when anything goes wrong, 
and so I let him run it.” No man canruna 
machine in the true sense till he can do anything 
that is needed when it doesn’t go right. 

A teacher who can run a class by side-tracking 
and putting back every child who is out a few 
weeks, who doesn’t catch on to the work, who is 
slow, who is careless, who blunders, isn’t worth 
the oatmeal that starts off the day, not if her best 
scholars are “stars.” 

The question is not how fast a chauffeur can 
sprint his machine on a clear track, but how skil- 
fully he can avoid obstacles, can get through a 
crowd, can get safely round a sharp corner. So 
the value of a teacher lies, not in what she can do 
with the boys and girls who are ready to steam 
ahead, but what she can do with those who are in 
the way of the speed of the class, who are slow, or 
disinterested. 

A young friend of mine took a course of lessons 
as a chauffeur. He had good training, had a 
love for such things, studied faithfully, observed 
carefully. His course was complete. He had 
_done every stunt required by the school, and ap- 
plied for a license. The examiner came and rode 
in the machine with him. They took a turn about 
the city in its busy streets, ran out into the 
country for a dozen miles, went over a country 
cross road, came back; all was going beautifully, 


PROMOTE, PROMOTE.. 


[Editorial.] 


but just before reaching the garage a woman driv- 
ing a horse lost her head and didn’t know what to 
do next, and the young fellow lost his patience. 
No harm was done. Nothing was said by the 
examiner, but the license didn’t come. The fel- 
low was so sure that he had shown off admirably 
that he demanded a reason for the refusal. Al- 
though not called upon to explain, the good- 
natured man called attention to the closing inci- 
dent. “What, you withhold a license because of 
that fool woman?” 

“No, but because of the way you acted because 
of her. You lost your head also.” 

Teaching school is no longer a_ holiday excur- 
sion. It is no longer the running of a machine 
when all goes well. It is no longer to be tolerated, 
this losing patience because of a “fool boy” who 
loses his head. Teaching school consists in know- 
ing what to do when a boy loses his head and ob- 
structs his own promotion. There are teachers 
who know what to do in such cases, and only such 
are in demand, only such will be promoted, only 
such __ will be long continued in the work. Pro- 
mote, promote, or be able to say: “Nobody could 
have gotten that boy ready for promotion,” and 
the chances are that the superintendent knows 
full well that Miss X would have had that boy 
ready for promotion. 

Promotion does not require that a pupil know 
all the work of the year, least of all that he should 
do it all well. 

There is much in the work of any grade that is 
important but not vital. All that is essential for 
promotion is that he can do the essential features 
of the next grade as well as he can be expected to 
do them with his talents. 

It is of no consequence whether or not he has 
learned all the stuff that you wanted him to learn 
about Asia, Africa, or Australia; whether or not 
he can give your formula in the solution of a prob- 
lem, not even whether or not he has done the best 
he could do, or has tried his best to do his best— 
are you sure that in all things you could answer 
that test? 

It was your business to have him get such of 
the essentials as are most important for the work 
of the next grade. It was your business to have 
him ready for promotion. , 

It is not simply that you send him forward; 
oh, no, but you got him ready, with all the obsta- 
cles, to take promotion. 

What greater crime is there under the canopy of 
heaven than the old-time scheme, still in practice 
by some teachers, of playing the highwayman act 
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on a boy, demanding a year out of his eight years 
of school if he does not do some few things as the 
teacher demands that he shall do them, and do 
them in that special grade? 


THE ARITHMETIC QUESTION. 

Dear Dr. Winship: The arithmetic ques- 
tion has been running through my.mind. This 
is the way that I see it:— 

Fifty years ago arithmetics were built after the 
type of the Adams and Pike arithmetics. The 
problems were difficult and involved, and many 
topics were discussed therein that are now 
relegated to algebra. Following this type of 
arithmetics Colburn appeared, which set the pace 
for the study of arithmetic for about twenty-five 
years. Colburn’s arithmetic eliminated many of 
the difficult miscellaneous problems and many 
topics that heretofore had been thought emi- 
nently proper to place before the older boys and 
girls in the country schools. From Colburn’s 
time, in the later 50’s down to the present time, 
there has been a gradual swing in the direction of 
easier and more natural problems, the use of less 
complex fractions, and the elimination of topics 
that before that time were thought necessary. 

Corresponding with this decrease in difficulty 
and increase in clearness in the treatment of 
problems in the arithmetic has come a great in- 
crease in difficulty and an enlargement of topics 
treated in algebra and geometry. Historically, 
the first complaint relative to the net results of 
teaching arithmetic appeared in New England in 
about 1820. In 1826, or thereabouts, Everett, 
then president of Harvard, wrote to Ban- 
croft, the historian, who was then study- 
ing in Germany, that he (Everett) despaired 
of the future of collegiate training in this 
country unless pupils could be better prepared, es- 
pecially in classics and mathematics, and urged 
Bancroft to come home and start a preparatory 
school which would tend towards better prepara- 
tion of students for admission to Harvard. Ban- 
croft did come home, and started his famous pre- 
paratory school in Northampton. 

You will remember the report of the examining 
committee appointed by the school committee of 
Boston in 1845. This committee, composed of Dr. 
Howe, the husband of Julia Ward Howe, The- 
ophilus Parsons, the law-writer whose works are 
still text-books in our law schools, and Mr. 
Graves, made an elaborate report on the condi- 
tion of things as they found them in Boston. As 
this committee examined only those pupils in 
those halcyon days whom the masters were will- 
ing should be examined, the pupils taking these 
examinations were naturally the pick of the Bos- 
ton schools. This committee reported the num- 
ber who failed on each question in each school, 
the number who answered correctly each ques- 
tion, and the number who did not attempt the 
question, and this report gives a very good idea of 
the conditions and results obtained from the study 
of arithmetic in the city of Boston at this time. 

In a report presented to the Boston school 
committee in November, 1851, and signed by 


Samuel W. Bates, Loring Norcross, and Hubbard. 
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Winslow, they state:_ “The advanced pupils of 
our schools fail most astonishingly in rapid addi- 
tion and sthbtraction. - They have never had the 
mathematical practice, and are often obliged to 
count on their fingers in order to tell the amount 
of even seven and nine.” 

In 1878 Walton and Martin made their cele- 
brated examination of the schools of Norfolk 
county, the result of which showed an average 
percentage in arithmetic of 56. In the then 
famous debate at the Massachusetts State Teach- 
ers’ Association between J. D. Philbrick, then 
superintendent of schools in Boston, Mr. Walton, 
and Mr. Marble, Mr. Walton pointed out that 
there had been considerable progress, as in 1845 
the average obtained by selected pupils in the city 
of Boston was only 39 per cent. as compared with 
the 56 per cent. obtained in the examination in 
Norfolk county. 

I desire also to call your attention to the ad- 
dress by General Francis Walker, printed in the 
Proceedings of the Boston school committee in 
1887, in which he outlined his position on the sub- 
ject of teaching of arithmetic in the schools. 
This position is similar to that of President Eliot 
at the present time, and is the usual position taken 
by those who criticise the schools. Ellis Peterson 
made a most able reply to General Walker in an 
address before the school committee, published in 
the Proceedings for 1887. There is also in the 
Proceedings for the same year quite a remarkable 
report by the committee of examinations in pur- 
suance of an order introduced in the board by 
General Walker, who was a member of the school 
committee at that time. It seems to me that this 
historical survey is necessary to properly ap- 
proach the question of the study of arithmetic at 
this time. I am not intending to write a thesis 
upon this arithmetic question, but since General 
Walker bases his argument upon Sir William 
Hamilton’s famous essay reviewing Whewell’s lit- 
tle book on mathematics, I desire to call your at- 
tention to the complete demolition of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton’s argument by General Bledsoe, 
published in the Southern Magazine in 1872. 
Bledsoe not only destroyed the basis upon which 
Hamilton labored, but he convicted him of falsifi- 
cation and misstatement of the authorities which 
he quoted. 

Professor Keyser, professor of mathematics at 
Columbia University, in a remarkable address on 
the subject of mathematics in October, 1907, 
states that he has verified the statements made by 
Bledsoe, who, you may remember, was professor 
of mathematics at West Point, and found them cor- 
rect in every particular. It is somewhat singular 
that Sir William Hamilton’s inaccurate and mis- 
leading, though brilliant, essay should have stood 
for nearly seventy years as an authority upon this 
subject, and that it remained for General Bledsoe 
and two comparatively obscure German writers to 
complete the answer which Whewell promised, 
but never gave to the world. 

The article on arithmetic in the Journal of Edu- 
cation of September 9 is most interesting. The 
author, however, has in mind continually the 
handling of numbers, figures, symbols—a purely 
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mechanical art done by machihés, too long’ prac- 


tice at which tends to produce arrested develop- 
ment. The evil results of this drill were clearly 
shown in an article entitled“The Artificial Pro- 
duction of Stupidity in Schools,” published in 
Popular Science Monthly in 1872.. Thorough- 
ness is not an attribute of child nature; accuracy 
is of still later development. 

The efforts in secondary schools to begin the 
study of physics with prolonged drill in accuracy 
and carefulness have, according to a recent report 
in the Educational Review, been largely responsi- 
ble for lack of interest of said pupils in the further 
study of science. Reasonable accuracy in the 
fundamental operations in arithmetic can be readily 
gained by children. There is no advantage, 
however, in reaching a very high average in 
this accuracy. The problems in all the 


arithmetics now published have been greatly © 
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simplified. It 4s probable the great- 
est difficulty the child encounters in concrete 
problems is his inability to read understandingly 


what is in the problem, and at this phase of his de- 


velopment he should proceed very slowly. “Time 
is the soil in which thought grows.” A dis- 
tinguished jurist has defined a good lawyer as, “A 
lawyer who knows where to find the law.” Not 
at all a lawyer who knows the law. It is impossi- 
ble for any lawyer to know the law, and no child 
can know all that is in his text-books. He can know 
where each topic is treated and how. Perhaps 
you and I, with that knowledge, might in twenty 
minutes learn again how to extract the cube root. 
The theory that one should never study what he 
will not use later in life is fallacious and particu- 
larly dangerous ina democracy like ours. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Frank A. Fitzpatrick. 


a ~~ 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 


[ Editorial.] 


Easily nineteen-twentieths of the county super- 
intendents whom I know are highly efficient. 
They are devoted to their duties, they are square, 
they go about their work intelligently and are pro- 
gressive. They are very hard workers, and are 
greatly underpaid. There is enough routine work 
in any county ‘superintendent’s life to absorb all 
of his time and energy. Rarely does a county 
superintendent have leisure for meditation. Most 
of them could keep as busy as a county official 
needs to keep busy just with his office work, re- 
ceiving callers from trustees and parents with 
complaints, and these superintendents have to 
visit schools in all directions. 

‘It is unusual for a county superintendent to 
close his day in less than eight or even ten hours, 
and then he is in no mental condition to sit down 
and read or think calmly. 

There are few days in the year that a county 
superintendent does not have some school prob- 
lem somewhere to eat with, walk with, and dream 
about. All the school problems of all the teach- 
ers, trustees, parents, and pupils are thrown up to 
the county superintendent, Then he has to keep 
an eye out politically all the time, has to study how 
to eliminate undesirable teachers, where to get 
better teachers, and in addition to all this, run the 
annual institute, which requires from two to three 
full months, and this time must be taken, a few 
hours at a time, all through the year. 

County supervision requires the constant intro- 
duction of new features. If a superintendent had 
nothing else to do, it would be easy to be kept 
busy for two years introducing one new and im- 
portant feature into all of his schools. 

Under these conditions how can a county super- 
intendent develop a lot of new ideas? 

A conscientious, earnest, intelligent young 
man said: “What am I to do? I never had an en- 
tirely new idea as to doing things. Where do 
people like and and —— get their 
ideas?” 


The power of initiative is given to few persons 
anywhere in life. It is a gift. One must have 
talent for it as definitely as for solo singing or the 
writing of poetry. If every county superintend- 
ent in the United States had genius, for. initiative, 
and everyone gave us an idea as brilliant as pro- 
gressive school contests in spelling, arithmetic, 
and corn judging, we should have the rural schools 
full of a thousand antics. 

The glory of county supervision is that we have 
about 3,000 earnest, alert, well-poised men and 
women who do their work admirably, and then we 
have'a few, very few, who have the genius for 
initiative, and who can have clerical help to re- 
lieve them of indispensable, but exhausting, de- 
tails. Such people have genius also for quitting a 
lot of things because they feel the burden 
of the demand for some new life for rural 
schools. 

One such man or woman is of inestimable value 
to the 3,000 who have neither the time nor the 
genius for initiative, but who can take up such 
an idea. A thousand superintendents have all 
sorts of school contests who could never have 
initiated the idea. 

The only really vicious county superintendent 
is the one with no initiative, with no disposition to 
introduce a new idea when it is brought to him on 
a silver salva, and spends energy enough criticis- 
ing those who have initiative——grouchy fellows, 
with arrested development, who can by no possi- 
bility have a new thought and will not harbor one. 

There is no nobler body of workers in the world 
than the conscientious, wide-awake, noble men and 
women who are ready to know all that is good, 
courageous enough to accept that which is: best 
for their county, and devoted enough to introduce 
as far as is feasible. Whoever knows this: great 


body of workers appreciates their worth, and no 
one has a better opportunity to know than has the 
editor of the Journal of Education, and no one 
appreciates them more. 
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LOVE AND THE CRIMINAL LAW.— (VI.) 


BY BEN B. LINDSEY, 
Judge of the Juvenile Court, Denver. 


The court has rather broad jurisdiction in mak- 
ing and enforcing rules in chancery cases and do- 
ing certain things in the interest of justice, the 
state, and at the same time the accused. And all 
this may now not only be done, but legally done— 
which was not the case before, even under proba- 
tion laws, where they were administered in the 
common law jurisdiction of the criminal courts. 
After nearly ten years on the bench dealing with 
probation in children’s cases in the chancery or 
equity jurisdiction as distinguished from the com- 
mon law criminal jurisdiction of the courts, and 
also in probation of adults in cases of parents or 
others involving the neglect or delinquency of 
children and the failure to support wife or child, 
the writer believes that in time all cases where 
probation is employed will be handled in the 
chancery rather than the criminal division of the 
courts, and because they have not been, many in- 
consistencies, incongruities, and difficulties have 
arisen, which under this plan may be avoided. 

In the state of Illinois under the juvenile law es- 
tablishing the juvenile court in Chicago June 1, 
1899, and in Colorado under a somewhat similar 
law approved April 12, 1899 (though our court 
was not then referred to as a juvenile court), we 
were permitted for the first time in this country 
by specific direction of the legislature to proceed 
under the jurisdiction of the chancery court in 
dealing with children offenders. These so-called 
juvenile court laws merely permitted us to legally 
do the work for the children which has been done 
in the juvenile courts of America. Judge Hurd 
of Illinois, who wrote the juvenile court law of 
that state, had the legislature declare that the 
child should be corrected as it would be by a wise 
parent. And our Colorado law as re-drafted by 
the writer in 1902 explicitly declared that the child 
shall be treated, “not as a criminal, but as one 
needing aid, help, assistance, and encouragement.” 
These were the first positive commands of legis- 
latures in this country that we should do justice, 
or as some prefer to call it, equity, in the trial of 
children’s cases, that is, being concerned first with 
the redemption of the child rather than the thing 
the child stole. Thus we were for the first time 
empowered to disregard the procedure of the 
common law in the criminal courts in such trials. 
Of course such principles of equity were applied 
in certain classes of children’s cases, such as de- 
pendents and others, under the laws on our 
statute books in various states, including Illinois 
and Colorado, long before the juvenile courts in 
Illinois and Colorado applied it in cases of chil- 
dren proceeded against for acts designated as 
crime. Since the juvenile court was first estab- 
lished in Chicago and Denver under this chancery 
court principle it has been established in some 
form in practically every state in the Union with 
reference to children only, and now for the first 
time in the history of jurisprudence, in Colorado, 
it is extended to certain adults whose acts consti- 
tute crime. 


Colorado and Kentucky. 


courts finally permitted us to apply the chancery 


Already in two states only have all cases per- 
taining to the correction of children and parents 
or other persons who contribute to dependency 
and delinquency of children been placed in the 
chancery rather than the criminal jurisdiction of 
the common law courts. These two states are 


It was not until after some contests that the 


practice in dealing with children’s cases, and there 
may follow a similar contest in dealing with those ' 
who contribute to the delinquency of children in 
the chancery jurisdiction rather than the common 
law criminal jurisdiction. But surely if this juris- 
diction is recognized in cases like those in probate 
courts, where the child’s interest is protected by 
the state as a ward, rather than as a responsible 
adult, and the parent held to strict accountability 
for its material welfare, surely the same rules may 
be applied in exacting of natural and legal 
guardians legal responsibility for its moral wel- 
fare. If, for instance, a probate judge can require 
the parent, as guardian of the property of the 
child, to file reports and otherwise account for a 
faithful administration of the property of the child, 
surely the chancery courts may invoke the same 
jurisdiction in requiring an account from parents 
and others burdened with responsibilities for chil- 
dren—whether they be through natural ties or 
those specifically imposed by law—an account of 
their stewardship with reference to the moral wel- 
fare of the child. 
Colorado has gone one step farther—in which it 
stands alone so far—and that is in passing a law 
permitting the courts in all cases concerning de- 
pendent or delinquent children or persons who 
cause, encourage, or contribute thereto, to ap- 
point a master of discipline, corresponding to a 
master, or referee in chancery, to hear evidence 
and make findings (somewhat analogous to di- 
vorce proceedings where the welfare or custody of 
achild is often involved). Since our experience 
proves that not one child’s case in a hundred is 
appealed, it is believed a similar condition would 
hold good when it came to asking for a review 
before the judge (a right reserved of course) of a 
juvenile case disposed of by a master of discipline. 
Our purpose was to enable our county judges 
(who are the juvenile judges in Colorado) to ap- 
point someone—perhaps a lawyer or discreet 
school teacher—in towns remote from the county 
seat to hear such cases. It insures a better and 
more certain enforcement of the law and at the 
same time no extra expense to those involved—as 
comes from traveling long distances to court, etc. 
It also insures a wider opportunity than now to , 
get those fitted by temperament and disposition 
with the time at their disposal to do such work, as 
was not always the case with judges in busy 
courts, especially in our large cities, even where 
there is a separate juvenile court or division of a 
regular court—which is the same thing. 
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A WARNING, 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 


I warn my countrymen that the great recent progress made in city life is not a full 
measure of our civilization; for our civilization rests at bottom on the wholesomeness, the 
attractiveness, and the completeness, as well as the prosperity, of life in the country. 
The men and women on the farms stand for what is fundamentally best and most needed. 


in our American life. 


Upon the development of country life rests ultimately our ability, by methods of fa:m- 
ing requiring the highest intelligence, to continue to feed and clothe the hungry nations; to- 


supply the city with fresh bl 


, clean bodies, and clear brains that can endure the terrific. 


strain of modern life; we need the development of men in the open country, who will be: 
in the future, as in the past, the stay and strength of the nation in time of war, and its. 
guiding and controlling spirit in time of peace.— The Outlook. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS IN RAILWAY SECURITIES. 
BY J. W. REDWAY. 


Every man or woman, working on a salary, no 
matter what may be the occupation, should set 
aside a part of the salary as a reserve fund. In 
the case of the school teacher a part of the reserve 
fund ought to be set aside for vacation—travel 
and rest— and another part for investment. If, in 
addition to this, a savings account at the nearest 
bank can be made a part of the scheme, so much 
the better; for the latter is a mighty good thing 
to command in an emergency. 

For the permanent investment prudence would 
suggest farm land, city real estate, and securities. 
The last-named includes mortgages and bonds; it 
also may include railway shares or “stocks.” The 
following paragraphs concern both railway bonds 
and railway stocks; unfortunately there are but 
few, very few, industrial stocks that afford a safe 
and good-paying investment, and these are with 
difficulty obtained, because they are quickly 
bought up by financial operators before the public 
has a chance to obtain them. It is pretty safe to 
add, moreover, that an industrial stock hawked in 
the columns of daily newspapers is not a safe in- 
vestment. The thing itself may be meritorious, 
but the hawkers of it are careful that none but 
themselves shall have any profits thereof. This is 
especially true of mining stocks. Many of them 
are frauds. They may “advance,” but you can- 
not sell them at any price. 

With railway stocks and bonds the case is differ- 
ent. Five hundred dollars worth, or a thousand 
dollars worth of the stock of the New York Cen- 
tral or of the Pennsylvania Railroad is not only 
as good as the same investment in real estate, but 
it is better. One cannot sell farm land and city 
lots off-hand, at a moment’s notice; but if an in- 
vestor, living within telephone distance of New 
York city, possesses shares of railway stock, they 
may be sold in five minutes or less. 

Two years ago next October New York Cen- 
tral, Pennsylvania, and Southern Pacific could 
have been purchased respectively for ninety, 
ninety-five, and eighty dollars per share. At that 
price the first two would have yielded about 63 
and the last 74 per cent. Either one is just as 


safe as a savings bank deposit, and the latter pays. 
only 4 per cent. In August, 1909, Southern Pa- 
cific sold at $139 per share, and the other two at 
about $145 per share. Nine hundred dollars. 
worth of New York Central would have yielded 
about $175 in dividends, and would have sold for 
$550 profit, a total profit of $825 on an investment 
of nine hundred dollars. The same is true of a 
dozen railway stocks that are as safe as the best 
real estate, and far more easily negotiable. 

The present time (August), however, is riot the 
best time to buy railway stocks, as the prices are 
pretty high. Nevertheless, a dozen or more 
“gilt-edge” stocks may be picked out of the list 
that will yield more than 4 per cent. 

In the daily list recording the sales of the two. 
New York exchanges may be found stocks whose 
par value is one hundred dollars per share that 
are quoted below thirty-five per share. That 
means that the stock pays no dividends, and what- 
ever trading is done in them is wholly speculative. 
They should be let alone. With few exceptions, 
the safe, dividend-paying stocks are above par, 
and they are the stocks of the large railways of 
good earning power. There are also many 
“guaranteed” railway stocks. The dividends on 
these are guaranteed at a fixed per cent. by the 
railways that lease them. Thus, Boston and Al- 
bany is leased by the New York Central, and 8- 
per cent. is guaranteed by the lessor to the holders 
of the stock. The latter is closely held, and very 
rarely changes hands. It is rarely quoted by the 
stock exchanges, and is very difficult to obtain. 

Stocks that pay 6 per cent. are rarely below par, 
except as the result of a panic, and the latter hap- 
pens perhaps once in five or six years. At such 
times investment stocks suffer as much as “cat- 
and dog” shares. At such times one may safely 
buy them on a 25-per cent. margin. In buying at 
any time a 25-per cent. margin is fairly safe, but 
the purchaser should pay in an additional 25 per 
cent. as soon as possible; then smaller payments. 
may be made at convenience, until the whole is. 
made up. This is practically buying by install- 
ments. Brokers will buy even a single share, but 
five shares is usually the minimum that may be 
bought on a margin. 

Railway bonds are safer in many respects tham 
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railway stocks. Many of them are secured by. 
mortgage on the road and its equipments; others 
are merely “debentures,” that is they pay interest 
if. the .road’s earnings permit it. Thus, the 
Pennsylvania, Railroad 4’s are practically guaran- 
teed. They were quoted at 1.04} in August, and 
at that rate paid an interest of 3.78 per cent. 
During the panic of 1907 these bonds could be 
purchased at about .85. New York Central de- 
bentures, in August about .95, paid at that time 
4.31 per cent. ‘In general, short-time bonds con- 
siderably above par should ‘be let alone, as they 
have ‘only par value at maturity. Short-time 
bonds below par, however, are a better paying in- 
vestment, as, unless defaulting, they, advance to 
par at maturity. First-class railway bonds, al- 


though not a legal tender, are about as good as | 


greenbacks. Banks will loan money on them, and 
many banks deal in them. 

Many of the industrial bonds are safe invest- 
ments, although the stocks of the companies may 
not be. The reason therefor is that payment of 
the interest on the bonds is secured while the 
dividends of the stocks usually are not; indeed, 
dishonest directors may purposely depress the 
value of the stock and eliminate the dividends in 
order to freeze out the minority holders. It is 
better, on the whole, to have nothing whatever to 
do with even the secured bonds of these com- 
panies. The Saturday evening and Sunday New 
York papers usually publish lists of gilt-edge se- 
curities and the income they pay at market prices. 
All daily New York papers publish the current 
prices of railway shares. 

In buying railway shares one should buy 
through a broker who has a seat either in the New 
York Stock Exchange or the Consolidated Stock 
Exchange of New York city. There are other 
brokers who are reputable, but they can purchase 
railway securities through these exchanges only. 
The purchasers of them will save money, there- 
fore, by purchasing directly from the authorized 
brokers of the exchanges. Lehigh Valley shares, 
about the only important exception, are listed in 
the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. The broker’s 
commission is twelve and one-half cents per share 
for buying, and the same for selling. Do not buy 
securities under any circumstances from a 
stranger; even if they are supposed to be gilt- 
edge, they may be spurious. If you do not know 
the address of a reputable broker, go to your 
bank, and. you can most likely learn of one. There 
are also illicit brokers scattered about the country 
who have no connection with either of the above 
exchanges. They conduct “bucket shops,” 
and gamble in quotations that are spurious. 
These brokers are thieves, pure and simple. It 
is “heads, they win; tails, you lose.’ One who 
deals with them deserves to lose. 

It may -not be amiss to add that trading in 
speculative stocks on a narrow margin is not in- 
vestment. A cool head, trained in the ways of the 
market, may, and by giving constant attention 
usually does, make money in the market. He 
gains, however, because the greenhorns in- 


variably lose. 


October 7, 


THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT ARTHUR POWELL, 
Hartwell, O. 


The demands in every walk of life for men and 
women educated beyond the eléfnentary school 
course are increasing daily. The boy or girl with 
a high school education has a larger opportunity, 
and is much more likely to succeed. Already one 
of the largest business houses in America located 
in Chicago has announced that only those who 
have an education equal to that given by a good 
high school will be employed by that firm. 

The educated person not only enjoys greater 
happiness, but lives longer, and because of his dis- 
ciplined mind exerts a larger influence in the com- 
munity, the state, and the nation. The average 
high school course of to-day gives a wider field for 
study than did the college course in the early his- 
tory of our country. 

The time spent in the high school will add 
greatly to the ability to earn money. 

The average earnings of uneducated labor are 
$1.50 per day for 300 days in the year. This for 
forty years will amount to $18,000. The average 
wages of educated labor are $1,000 per year. 
This for forty years will be $40,000. Gain for 
educated labor $22,000, or $10 per day for each day 
spent in school from primary through high school. 

After a study of the latest census returns of the 
United States, a high authority arrives at the fol- 
lowing conclusions :— 

First, that an uneducated child has one chance 
out of 150,000 of attaining distinction as a factor 
in the progress of the age. 

Second, that a common school education will 
increase his chance nearly four times. 

Third, that a high school training will increase 
the chances of the common school boy twenty- 
three times, giving him eighty-seven times the 
chance of the uneducated. 

The training given in a course in a high school 
not only increases the power to earn money, but 
also enlarges the capacity for happiness, and de- 
velops character. 

Only in a high school do most American youth 
have an opportunity to form correct habits of 
study, learn the benefits of a higher education, or 
acquire the strength that will enable them to win 
in the contest with the increasing number of 
skilled workers. 

Since this is the day of the scientifically trained 
specialists, and since there must be a good pre- 
liminary training for the course taken by these 
specialists, a course in a high school giving ample 
fitness should be completed as a preparation for 
a higher scientific training. 

A graduate of a high school is much more cer- 
tain of success in life; he is sure to have more 
happiness and a higher degree of happiness than if 
he had been satisfied with the completion of the 
grammar school course. He is much more effi- 
cient, he can do more things and do them better. 
He is a more useful, hence a more valuable mem- 
ber of society. He gains a larger outlook on life 
—a broader view of the duties of life—he becomes 
a stronger, a more symmetrically developed char- 
acter. 
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TEACHING PUPILS TO WRITE. 

There is no good writing that is incorrect. 

There is no good writing when the student is 
self-conscious as he writes. 

There is rarely any correct writing that has not 
been learned through conscious effort to be cor- 
rect. 

A child should be encouraged to write letters 
with no thought of accuracy as to spelling, punctu- 
ation, or grammar. In this you get his own free, 
easy, spirited thought and expression. 

Such an unconscious, spontaneous, interesting 
letter should be rewritten by him after his atten- 
tion is called to the misspellings. 

It should be again rewritten when his attention 
is called to the punctuation, and rewritten for the 
third time with a view to correcting any slips in 
grammar. In each of these rewritings he will be 
self-conscious, but not as to the thought. His 
thought and first expression were wholly devoid 
of self-consciousness. 

After that he will be somewhat self-conscious 
whenever he writes a letter. This is desirable and 
indispensable, but it will not be such as to seri- 
ously interfere with his natural thought. 

There should be frequent writing with the least 
possible self-consciousness. 

There should be much exercise writing in which 
the pupil is wholly conscious that he is trying to 
say things in the right way. Such exercises must 
require little thinking as to what is to be said, but 
much thought as to how it is to be said. 

There is little avail in trying to develop a child’s 
thinking power while training him in the correct 
saying of what he thinks. 

Failure usually results from confusing the two 
aims, free and easy thinking and correct expres- 
sion of what is thought. 


IMPORTANT DISTINCTIONS. 


Anything toward which the mind may direct it- 
self is an object. 

Our real life is the mental life. 

An idea is the mental representation of an ob- 
ject. 

A thought is the mental affirmation of a relation 
of objects. 

‘As social beings, we must express our thoughts. 
There must be common standards for expression 
of thought; otherwise we could not understand 
one another. 

It is as important to know the significance of 
subject and predicate as it is to agree upon a word 
to always represent the idea of five. 

It is as important that grammar be exact as that 
mathematics be. 

Grammar is important in the same sense that 
arithmetic is. 

SOME VITAL STATEMENTS. 


Put emphasis first on the phases of grammar 
that are most significant. 

Deal with the less important features only after 
the child is grounded in the essentials. 

Devote most time to the really difficult gram- 
matical conditions. 

Each child’s work must be critically and sym- 
pathetically watched. 
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There is always danger of too much criticism 
and too little sympathy. ‘ 

A child is to be helped ten times as much as he 
is to be criticised. 

The child needs courage to do his best as well as 
know what is best. 

Four-fifths of the difficulties in grammar are 
with the verb and pronoun. 

Good writing’ or speaking must come from the 
habit of being correct unconsciously. 

EXPRESSIONS OF GRAMMARIANS, 


Jonathan Rigdon, author of “Grammar of the 
English Sentence”: “Grammar is the science of 
the sentence; the sentence is determined by the 
thought it expresses; English grammar should 
be an exposition of present usage, and a knowl- 
edge of it is indispensable to ability to speak and 
write correctly.” 

Warren E. Hicks, assistant superintendent, 
Cleveland: “Intensive teaching and systematic 
drill are indispensable to the attainment of power 
to use language correctly.” 

0-4-0 


LOCOMOTION AMONG PLANTS.—(IL.) 
BY PROFESSOR W W. BAILEY, 


Brown University. 


All violets, too, scatter their seeds by explosive 
pods. The most noted of these self-acting en- 
gines is the Hura crepitans, “sand-box,” or 
monkey’s dinner bell of the West Indies. It has a 


-tigid wooden capsule of “about the size of an 


average orange, with as many deep furrows as 
there are cells, each cell containing a single flat- 
tened seed. When the fruit is ripe and exposed 
to the action of a dry atmosphere, it bursts with 
great force, accompanied by a loud, sharp crack 
like the report of a pistol.” 

The writer was once calling attention to a speci- 
men of sand-box in his own house, when it ex- 
ploded, and from that day to this no one has 
found the seed! 

But not all young plants are so violently ejected 
from the homestead. Sometimes, indeed, they 
are outfitted with greatest care, the mother plant 
providing them with aerial chariots, or even bal- 
loons. What is more marvelous than the so- 
called “ciock” of the dandelion! That perfect 
globe, each arrow-like fruit in predestinal place, 
each tipped by its parachute of down, is the 
wonder and delight of man. Like many beautiful 
things, it is as evanescent as a dream. A 
maiden’s breath is enough to disorganize the little 
community and waft each tiny messenger into 
space. Many other plants of the great Composite 
family act in a similar way—as thistles, hawk- 
weeds, goldenrods, and asters. In the autumn the 
air is filled with their down. Observation, how- 
ever, shows that often the seed is dropped near 
home. The object is, then, not so much wide dis- 
tribution as removal from immediate home en- 
vironment. And hereon we might teach a moral, 
but commendably refrain. 

There are a vast number of plants that make 
other things do their work, even causing unwilling 


{Continued on page 356.) 
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There is no trade or industry in which drawing 
is not useful. 

In intermediate and grammar grades the two 
facts which can be practically taught are color and 
form. Light and shade, or the roundness of ob- 
jects, should not be attempted seriously at this 
age. 

In all primary work color is of first importance, 
as children can both see and reproduce truth of 
color before they can truth of form; but in the 
grammar school the essential duty of the drawing 
lessons is to teach truth and accuracy of form 
both from the objects and from memory. 

There are five points about each lesson which 
the teacher should consider carefully, and she 
must be prepared to help the pupils reach a clear 
decision about these when the lesson is given. 

First, decide what subject is to be used, and 
what particular point about it is to be emphasized. 

Sometimes it is best to decide what the point of 
emphasis is to be, and then select the subject, or 
have the pupils do so, to demonstrate it. 

For instance, if the beauty and character of 
curves in natural objects is to be the subject of the 
lesson, plants displaying that particular quality to 
the utmost should be selected,—such as the vines, 
the curvature in groups of leaves and in such long- 
stemmed plants as the cosmos or the wild carrot. 
Dignity would be suggested by the Indian corn- 
stalk, the gladiolus, the oak spray. 

Studies of plant structure in the fall can be 
used as the special subject, with material from 
seed pods, which includes fruits, nuts, berries, and 
burs. 

Groups of thoughts and emotions will often be 
suggested by the other school work, and it is a 
fascinating study to see how nature expresses 
them. 

The second point: What size paper shall be 
used? 

This has to be decided by necessity and prevail- 
ing conditions usually; but if there is a choice, 
draw a long subject on a long paper, or a square 
subject on a square paper. 

Third point: What material is best suited to 
represent the subject and the idea? You will 
probably have at your command pencils, brushes, 
and ink, and one of the materials for color work, 
either crayon or watercolor. If your subject or 
thought is dealing with the glories of color or 
with the science of color harmony you will natur- 
ally select the color material. 

If you wish to show the construction and detail 
of nature, such as growths of seed pods or petals 
or leaves, one of the outline methods will give a 
more detailed and accurate drawing. You will be 


able to select either pencil outline, silhouette, or 
the white silhouette, although the best results are 
obtained with the last two by drawing very accu- 
rately in pencil first. 


The fourth point: Whether or not the subject 
shall be in an enclosing space. 

This will be determined somewhat by the 
method of representation which is selected. If 


GOLDENROD. 


the white silhouette is to be used, a definite space 
is required to enclose the background, but with 
any of the other methods it is optional. 

The space is part of the picture, and must be 
made to fit the subject. 

Have the forms harmonize—long subjects in 
long spaces, short subjects in short spaces. 
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Fifth point: How the subject is to be placed on 
the paper, and whether the stem or the principal 
mass shall be arranged first. 

It is best to arrange the place for the most im- 


COCKLEBURS. 


portant object first. If our lesson is on’ seed- 
cases, and we have decided that a bunch of grapes 
on a stem is the object we want to use to 
represent one form of seed-pod, the grapes will 
be the most important part of the whole sub- 
ject. 

In any picture we see the upper third of the 
space first, then our bunch of grapes must go into 
that part of our drawing. The stems and leaves 
are secondary in interest, and can be so arranged 
that they will fill the space pleasantly with inter- 
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esting facts, leaving some bare spots as resting 
places for the eyes. 

If our subject is dealing with curves, we shall 
want to arrange the long lines, representing the 


BLUEBERRIES. 


stems or curved parts of the subject first; again 
using the upper third of our space for the most im- 
portant points, allowing the flowers, fruits, or any 
other details to become of minor interest. 

The ease with which a lesson in any subject is 
taught, as well as its success in results, usually 
comes from the teacher’s preparation. 

A drawing lesson needs just as careful fore- 
thought as one on any other subject, and if these 
five points are considered before the lesson is 
given, the results must be successful. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


WEBSTER’S BUNKER HILL ORATION.—(IL) 

The paragraph beginning “We live in an extra- 
ordinary age” is an interlude between two periods 
of deep emotion. Webster pauses to show what 
the Revolution has done to establish America, and 
what a power in the people themselves is evi- 
denced in these results. First, the war itself was 
concluded within a dozen years; under other cir- 
cumstances, says .Webster, it might have gone on 
for a half century; twenty-four states are united 
under one government, and that government the 
freedom that the Revolution was fought for. 
The population has increased by two or three mil- 
lion people, and the first railroad to the Missis- 
sippi has opened the way to the West. Already 
America is a strong maritime power both in her 
commerce and her navy; her revenue is ample; 
and she is at peace with other nations. Moreover, 
America has already become an example to be fol- 
lowed abroad and sustained at home. These facts 
Webster states in answer to a leading question: 
“When has it happened that history has so much 
to record in the same term of years as since the 
Seventeenth of June, 1775?” The putting thus of 
a question, and the arousing of curiosity to ex- 


pectation of its answer, sustains the interest 
through the moment of emotional relief. And the 
contrast to which the answer leads up between 
the advancement and general prosperity at home 
and the agitation abroad emphasizes significantly 
what is stated as simple fact. At the same time 
there has been a general world progress, in which 
America has her share of the benefit. We have 
thus the point of view of American history on the 
day which was then being celebrated. 

But joining hands with the past commemorated 
and the future advancing are a few of those who 
fought on Bunker Hill on the day of the battle. 
Now Webster turns to them to honor them, the 
living, first in this memorial day. The noblest 
part of the address is in the paragraphs that fol- 
low. In sentiment and in language it is magnifi- 
cent; even missing the orator’s voice we behold 
the scene he reviews; we can feel how the memo- 
ries he evoked wrung the hearts of the veteran sol- 
diers, and stirred with every emotion of sympathy 
and veneration the multitude who surrounded 
them. A day of joy for them, Webster calls it, 
but as he recalls the same day, fifty years before, 
it must be a day of such deep and over- 
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powering sorrow that the joy has little 
place except the joy of sacrifice and death. 
All outward traces of the day of fifty 
years before are obliterated in the prosperity 
which was then purchased ; only the eternal things 
of nature, the sky and the sea, between which the 
battle rolled, remain the same. Wherever man’s 
progress has spread all evidence of the battle has 
disappeared. Their recompense is to see these 
things they fought for, established in a day of 
peace. In noble words Webster tells them it is 
God’s reward to them, 

But inseparable with the memories of the living 
are the memories of those that fell on Bunker Hill. 
The roll call begins with Prescott and Putnam. 


They, too, lived to see the recompense of that day, 


and to rejoice in it. Reverently and beautifully 
Webster accords them their honors. Then deep- 
ening in tenderness and in the language of eulogy, 
he comes to the one whom he does not name, be- 
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cause the name is inl évery heart, and to speak it 
would seem less reverent than silence. 

Warren’s life and his martyrdom Webster 
places, as we have seen he placed the day, among 
the eternal things ; but he gives it even a more en- 
during place, for sea and sky may pass away in the 
course of temporal events, but Warren’s spirit is 
the eternal spirit of patriotism revived in every 
heart that loves his country. 

In fellowship of sympathy and honor are the 
veterans of the Revolution distinguished in other 
battles. From Warren Webster passes to them, 
and so while he relieves the tension of emotion he 
gives a completeness to the remembrance of 
Bunker Hill by closing thus its personal associa- 
tions with the greater personal associations of the 
Revolution. It is an occasion for few words, and 
sc he closes it with a benediction that is the sum 
and substance of all the occasion means. 


READING. 


METHOD OF TEACHING READING. 
BY GRANT KARR, PH.D. 


_ At present we are passing through a great transi- 

tion stage in education. What the educational re- 
formers, Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel, pointed 
out long ago has been slowly going over into 
practice, and is now more and more becoming 
“current coin” with the classroom teacher. What 
education is, what study is, what the nature of 
mind and life is, their deep and essential relation 
in the school life of children, are questions that are 
meeting with more thought and appreciation with 
teachers in a practical way than ever before. 


EDUCATION A LIVING THING. 


The most vital and significant truth we have 
come to learn about education is that it is a living 
thing, with its own inner laws of development. 
In other words, education is fundamentally or- 
ganic, and hence bears within itself a deep, essen- 
tial, instinctive aim. This aim is the end-cause 
which is being more and more consciously appre- 
ciated as a distinct and vital interest in the mind 
of both teacher and pupil, and which constitutes 
an inner dynamic principle, guiding the entire 
process to its desired outcome. Indeed, the view 
is gaining more and more recognition that educa- 
tion is the unfolding of life as a whole, which, as is 
well known, logic, psychology, and biology show 
to be organic. ; 


EDUCATION AS PROCESS AND PRODUCT. 


Viewed more specifically, education is seen to be 
both process and product. As a process it is the 
organizing activity carried on between teacher and 
pupil, whereby the rational development of the 
latter is secured. 

As a product, it is the established modes of 
activity in the mind of the pupil, constituting ‘his 
character, which, taken in its moral and social 
phases, is the highest aim of education. 


STUDY AS THE MBANS OF BDUOATION. 

The means to this end is study, which also re- 
veals itself as a process anda product. As a 
process, study is the particular way in which the 
pupil organizes his experiences in general, not 
merely in “studying” books, but in studying the 
various situations of interest in which he finds 
himself, whether in school, on the playground, or 
at home. As a product, a study may be regarded 
as a system of fixed and regulated activities of 
mind, habits, which will enable the pupil to ac- 
complish with ease certain desired ends, as is the 
case with acquired branches, such as arithmetic, 
reading, writing, drawing. 

AIM IN EDUCATION. 

It is conceded that aim in education is all-im- 
portant. As end-cause, it necessarily absorbs and 
uses all appropriate means in organizing experi- 
ence and thus realizes itself. The more conscious 
this aim becomes to the mind, the deeper and more 
intense the interest manifested, which always cen- 
tres around certain definite values to be pursued. 

GROWING RESPECT FOR PUPIL’S INTERESTS. 

The above truths are generally conceded in a 
theoretical way, yet conscious application of them 
in education is just beginning to be felt, as is evi- 
denced by the growing respect teachers are pay- 
ing to the wants, needs, desires, tastes, and aims 
of the pupil (as has long been done in the kinder- 
garten). This is justly so, for these interests are 
indeed the organizers of the pupil’s experiences. 
This tendency is clearly to be seen in the manual 
training- and industrial educational movement 
which is gradually changing the notion of 
“method” from that of a mere outer device to 
that of an inner mode of development, becoming 
established as a habit of life which affects the 
whole personality in its deepest, as well as most 
casual, phases. In the light of evolution in its uni- 
versal application, the cry of “back to nature” is 
now being more and more and better understood 
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to mean back to human nature, in its social, 
organic make-up, as exhibited in the home and 
other social institutions. This being the case, it 
is gradually becoming more clear that the school is 
a social atrangement whereby the child may “have 
life and have it more abundantly” in the course of 
his formal education as well as in the larger con- 
cerns of his subsequent life. Iriterest, or sense of 
value, thus becomes the living appreciation of 
ends, necessary to the fullest development of the 
human being, rather than mere means to the ac- 
complishments of ulterior and technical fe- 
sults, 
THE TEACHER’S IDBAL. 

This interest in its immediateness must be in the 
consciousness of both teacher and pupil; but its 
remote outcomes should also be in the mind of 
the teacher. The teacher’s regulative principle 
must be to know what is most interest- 
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ing to the child now, but which at. the same 
time is best and most valuable for him as bearing 
on his whole subsequent life. 


METHODS OF THACHING READING. 


The bearing of all this on reading must be evi- 
dent. Since the invention of letters, reading has 
indeed been taught in some way or other. But 
during the last twenty years especially the need 
for improvement has been deeply felt, and as a re- 
sult many new means of teaching the pupil how 
to read have been brought forward. While these 
new methods have made use of what was good in 
the old ways and sometimes have added new 
phases which have proven of great value, the at- 
tempts to line up the teaching of elementary read- 
ing with a general scheme of education have been 
few; and for the most part have not been put into 
such form as to be practically available-—School 
Work. 


a 


GEOGRAPHY. 


ASIA. 
BY GRACE CLARK. 


Our last account closed with this sentence: 
“Even the sheik went without coffee, and the go- 
ing to evening rest was a silent one.” 

When morning came it was found we were not 
far from a “kella,” or water station. Some of 
the men mounted their swift horses, and, taking 
the skin bags, brought water for the breakfast. 
Sometimes on a sudden move like this even 
the sheik will not have a pint of water in his 
tent. Usually in the rough and hilly desert 
water may be found in this spring season in 
pools in the hollows of the rocks, and this 
is used for coffee. If it is not clean the spices 
the Arabs use in their coffee disguise the taste. 
But we were in the sandy desert now, and no 
water was to be had except at the wells. 
The noise among the animals and the pitiful bleat- 
ing of the young ones showed how they suffered. 
It was necessary to do the milking and let the 
young ones have their breakfast before we could 
start. Some of the Arabs washed their hands and 
bodies in sand, but we found it too harsh for com- 
fort. It was late when we started, and our 
progress was slow. When we reached the kella 
the sheik decided to stay there the rest of the day 
so as to be able to make an early start the follow- 
ing morning. There was pasture here and water. 
Tents were raised, pins fastened securely, curtains 
hung, and the chief and his tribe were soon quietly 
at home again, and ready for the noon day rest 
when the necessary tasks were completed. 

Every household has its sour-milk skin, into 
which milk is put to keep until butter can be made. 
Even the milk they drink is put into such a skin if 
only for a few moments, as the Arab thinks it 
more refreshing if slightly soured. Camels, 


mares, sheep, and goats are all milked as well as 
the cow, but cows are for the town Arab, as they 
do not stand well the desert Arab’s hardships. 
Household goods are slipped out of their protect- 


ing bags, and the women busy themselves with 
their tasks. Many of them are to be seen sitting 
in the door of their tents, rocking the skins back 
and forth on their knees to make butter. As they 
have gathered an abundance of milk, much of this 
is dried and made into balls for use when milk is 
not so plentiful. The dogs come up begging for 
food, usually to be driven forth with much clamor, 
but when a petted horse enters her master’s tent 
for shelter from extreme heat she lies there with- 
out remonstrance. 

In such a slow and easy manner we make our 
return to Medina, where we camp at a distance 
without the gates, as we are told the square is full 
of “Haj,” pilgrims making the pilgrimage from 
Damascus to Mecca. They halt here to visit the 
tomb of the prophet. The stores of the city are 
near the gates, and we visit them to complete our 
purchases before starting for home; meanwhile 
viewing curiously the pilgrims. This is a large 
“Haj,” having many tents, which must be accom- 
modated outside the gates. Here has sprung up 
a canvas “city of a day,” full of business and trade. 
The baker is busy over his fire pit, making white 
flat bread to sell. The cobblers sit at the corners 
on their benches, mending shoes worn by the 
journey; the merchant opens his bales and sells 
coffee cups, iron goods, carpets, cloth, and spices. 

The night grows cold as we wander about till 
finally we return to the neighborhood of our 
desert friends, whose cheerful watch fires guide us 
to warmth and comfort. A pleasant water pipe 
and a cup of coffee are ready for the guest at a 
hundred “coffee fires,” where traveling merchant 
and traveling Bedouin meet in trade or friendly 
conversation. (All Mohammedans form one vast 
temperance society, touching no intoxicating 
drinks.) 

The morning scenes are not so attractive. 
When the Haj started from Damascus the camels 
were loaded heavily with pack saddles placed 

; [Continued on page 355.) 
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AS TO THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Because the school year opens with more new 
subscribers than ever before, we venture to say 
a word about ourselves. 

The Journal of Education is the only national 
weekly educational publication, and the cause of 
education, public and private, elementary, sec- 
ondary, and collegiate, is so vital, its demands so 
vast, its interests so complex, and the conditions 
and problems subject to such sudden crises that 
every teacher and other educator who would 
keep informed upon educational affairs should 
have a weekly educational publication. 

The Journal of Education is national in a sense 
that no other publication is. There are other 
educational papers with a national circulation, 
some with regular correspondents from a few 
centres and occasional correspondents from vari- 
ous cities, but no other publication has prompt 
editorials and editorial correspondence on educa- 
tional conditions and problems based on the inti- 
mate personal knowledge of the editor from 
every section of the country. This is possible 
because the editor has for more than a quarter of 
a century had exceptional opportunities to know 
by frequent visits every state in the Union and 
every province in Canada. 

The Journal of Education has imitated no 
other publication, has never sought to rival any, 
but aims to do what it does more completely than 
all others. It has never tried to do everything, 
has never tried to report all news of any com- 
munity, nor to publish every method and device, 
but it does emphasize the essentials along various 
lines and in all important departments of educa- 
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tional thought and action. It has always sought 
to discriminate in every phase of education and 
to get the right perspective from every point of 
view. It keeps its readers intelligent regarding 
all educational leaders and activities. Here are 
to be found prompt emphasis of the movements 
and opinions of more than 200 leaders of educa- 
tional thought, and it keeps its readers in close 
touch with every man and woman north and 
south, east and west, who is in active work, from 
college to kindergarten, in cities large and small, 
iri educational palaces and in rural schools. 

There is no vital utterance by anybody, no nota- 
ble achievement in any range of school effort that 
is not promptly laid before its readers. 

The Journal of Education has always led cam- 
paigns for teachers and for the children. It has 
led in the campaign for tenure of office, for ade- 
quate salaries, for pensions, for lengthened school 
terms, for laws against child labor, and for their 
enforcement, for the juvenile courts, for news- 
bows’ associations, for school agriculture, for 
playgrounds, and for every other progressive 
movement. 

The Journal of Education has never tried to 
give teachers things to be passed on to their pu- 
pils without serious thought or effort, but it has 
aimed to help its subscribers to be more intelli- 
gent thinkers, readers, writers, and teachers; to 
be better informed as to essentials in life; to be 
more skilful in doing vital things as citizens and 
as teachers. 

The Journal of Education is a teachers’ paper, 
for the teachers’ sake and for the teachers’ good, 
believing that great teachers will do great teach- 
ing. 


RURAL SCHOOL ACTIVITIES. 


“Make the good contagious” has numerous ex- 
emplifications of its value in these vitalizing days. 
It is only a short time since some of us began to 
sound the praises of O. J. Kern, Cap E. Miller, 
Jessie Field, and their associates in the noble 
work of rural school uplifting, and to-day there is 
similar work done all along the line. Nearly 
every state has some work that deserves national 
commendation, but that to which we would call 
attention now and here is that of another Iowa 
county—Wright— where in less than three years 
Superintendent O. H. Benson has secured the 
practical and inspiring teaching of farm improve- 
ment to some extent in every one of his 140 
schools. He is demonstrating that if you will 
vitalize the work in rural schools you can keep 
the boys as well as the girls in school until they 
are fully prepared for the high schools. Mr. 
Benson utilizes the summer picnic and various 
public exercises for awakening an interest with 
the fathers and mothers. One feature of the 
work which proves attractive with Mr. Benson is 
the voluntary examination for boys in agriculture 
and for girls in home economics. Here are 
sample questions which pupils relish after they 
have been taught along these lines:— 

“Tell what you can about the origin and his- 
tory of corn. Explain how soil takes up mois- 
ture and how it compares with a lamp wick. In 
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how many ways may corn be used for table food? 
Explain fully why clover should be rotated with 
corn. Name five different kinds of cows, and 
tell something about each. Name six of the 
leading.varieties of corn and name the three most 
common to, Wright county farmers. Explain 
fully how to improve soil, how to weaken soil 
fertility, and how to preserve soil fertility with- 
out spreading fertilizers upon it. Explain fully 
how to test seed corn and why it is important to 
do so. Tell what you can about the value of milk 
as a food and how it should be cared for in order 
to prevent souring and to yield the largest per 
cent. of butter fat.” 

Mr. Benson makes much of parents’ meetings 
in every district throughout the county. Of 
course he is a hustler, he has to be to get over 
the county as he does, but the reward in public 
interest, in teacher enthusiasm, and in the devel- 
opment of the children is adequate to satisfy any 
one’s ambition educationally or patriotically. 

--w-@ -0-@-0-@-0- 
DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 

Georgia leads the country in the introduction 
of agricultural schools. Each of the eleven Con- 
gressional districts has such a_ school. The 
county in which it is located has had to provide 
a good farm, of not less than 200 acres, and build- 
ings acceptable to the authorities. 

The state gives each of these schools $7,000. 
This is one-eleventh of the tax on commercial 
fertilizers. The state is a great field for commer- 
cial fertilizer agencies, and they are taxed to the 
limit ; the receipts therefor are given to these dis- 
trict agricultural schools. 

The Tenth District school at Granite Hills, Mr. 
Rogers, principal, is a good example of them all. 
There are both boys and girls. Here the farm 
has 265 acres provided by the county. There 
are forty-six students. They must be resident 
students ; no day students are allowed. The work 
of the house, stable, and farm is all done by these 
students, both boys and girls, each doing some- 
thing appropriate to himself or herself. 

They all get ten cents an hour for the work they 
do. The teaching is eminently practical, as is 
their work. The theory upon which they pro- 
ceed is that the land and buildings of a farmer 
form the investment, while the labor is the work- 
ing or operating capital, and he must get a return 
on both. One idea upon which they demonstrate 
this is the raising of corn. The average in 
Georgia is a yield of eleven bushels per acre. 
Now no man can raise eleven bushels of corn on 
an acre of land and get a return on his labor, to 
say nothing of his land. An average of eleven 
bushels means that much of the yield is much be- 
low this, and, of course, this is at a greater loss. 
From the very first these students raise many 
more than eleven bushels, and they see how easy 
it is with a little knowledge and brains to do this. 

In the same way they learn that it is as easy 
to raise two bales of cotton to the acre as a third 
of a bale, which is the average. They also learn 
that one man has carried intensified cotton-rais- 
ing to the rate of six bales per acre on a small 
area, 
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These schools are all operated in connection 
with the State Agricultural College at Athens and 
the national department at Washington. The 
effect upon the state is already in evidence. 


THREE NOTABLE MEN. 


Within a short time three rare men, earnest, 
progressive, in the prime of life, have passed 
away,—Superintendent William C. Bates of Cam- 
bridge, Superintendent Walter H. Small of Provi- 
dence, and Superintendent Charles L. Van Cleve 
of Toledo. They were near of an age. Each 
had been uniformly successful, never having lost 
a position ; each was highly successful in his work 
at the time of his death, 

‘With Mr. Small there was not a moment's 
warning, and with Mr. Van Cleve it was almost 
as sudden. In each case the public mourning 
could not have been more marked at the death of 
any citizen. In Toledo there was never such a 
scene except at the death of Mayor Samuel M. 
Jones, 


Reyes 


THE SMALL BOARD. 


Among other things being demonstrated in 
Cleveland is the fact that there is no virtue in a 
small board unless there is harmony. A board 
of five or seven must know what is being done, 
must be in one another’s confidences, and every- 
thing that is thought out loud must be in open 
session, and if there is a row it is a public row. 

One can speak with some directness to fifteen 
or twenty-four fellow members without being over 
personal, but if you say the same thing to four or 
six associates it is fiercely personal. Now the 
Cleveland board of seven members with even two 
in the opposition has had an opportunity to keep 
in the public eye until it was necessary for the 
peace of the board that those two should not be 
renominated in the party primary, but they were, 
and by a vote most annoying to the majority, es- 
pecially as the only member of the majority who 
was up for re-election was not renominated, so 
that peace is not in the air, and that small board is 
quite an uncomfortable proposition. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN MAINPF. 


In accordance with a law passed at the recent 
session of the Maine legislature there is to be a 
careful investigation of the systems of industrial 
education adopted by other states and counties 
with a view to ascertaining what action may be 
taken in bringing the school system of Maine into 
closer touch with the people of the state and also 
improving our school system along industrial lines. 
This matter is placed under the direction of Hon. 
Payson Smith, state superintendent of schools, 
who has associated with himself the following 
committee: George E. Fellows of the University 
of Maine, president; R. F. North of Portland 
high school, principal; W. E. Sargent of Hebron 
Academy, principal; Hon. C. H. Stetson of Greene, 
master of the state grange; and E. M. Blanding 
of Bangor, secretary of the Maine state board of 
trade. We wish them great success in their in- 
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vestigation. There is much to be desired along 
this line, but the only ray of hope seems to be in 
New York state. The Massachusetts experiment 
was not all that could’ have been desired, but the 
report of the famous Douglass commission of 
Massachusetts remains the one great American 
document along this line. It looks as though 
Massachusetts might now build upon it. 


DEAN OWEN’S PROMOTION. 


‘Mrs. Young’s choice of her successor for the 
Chicago Normal school was accepted without a 
dissenting vote or a word of criticism. She se- 
lected, and they elected, William Bishop Owen, 
associate professor of education at the University 
of Chicago and dean of the University high school. 
Dean Owen is highly regarded among educators 
in the middle West, particularly as a high school 
administrator. At the University high school he 
won national repute by his handling of the high 
school fraternity problem. As _ principal of the 
normal school, Mr. Owen will receive a salary of 
$5,000 a year. He knows her work well, has ad- 
mired it, and will be guided by her so far as she 
may wish. 


SAN DIEGO’S AWAKENING. 


San Diego, the real seaport of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has made a remarkable advance education- 
ally recently, and in a way to demonstrate that the 
people are behind the movement. The school 
board is reduced from eighteen to five, and the 
five are men universally known and esteemed, men 
who will give time and attention to the schools 
and who will act courageously. The first act of 
the new board was to increase the salaries about 
$13,000. The salaries, even now, are low for Cali- 
fornia cities, but they have been scandalously low, 
and now they are quite respectable. 

The high school principal has $2,400 instead of 
$2,000, and the grammar school principals $1,800 
instead of $1,375. Grade teachers have from $30 
to $50 increase in the seventh and eighth grade 
from the start, and in all grades after three years’ 
experience. Special teachers and teachers in the 
high schools get substantial increase, in one case 
$400. One feature of the new rules is significant: 
“Upon the recommendation of the committee on 
teachers, the committees on ways and means and 
on salaries may fix the salary of any teacher, re- 
gardless of the schedule.” All this will do much 
to add to the attractiveness of San Diego to fami- 
lies looking for a winter residence or a permanent 
home on the coast, 


THE DENVER FRATS. 


“No pupil in the elementary or high schools in 
the city and county of Denver shall form or be- 
long to any school fraternity, sorority, or other 
secret organization. The superintendent and 
principals will suspend any pupil who fails to com- 
ply with the provisions of this rule.” This is the 
latest ultimatum by the board of education. The 
measure was decided upon when the committee on 
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fraternities said that the milder ruling of last year 
had not had the desired effect. Students joining 
fraternities were barred last year from participa- 
tion in sports and from taking prizes. This is a 
decidedly heroic treatment. We think the board 
of education is strong enough to stand by it. This 
would not be true in all cities. 


a 


HONORING THE TEACHER, 

The Boston Herald has this editorial apprecia- 
tion: “Most praiseworthy is the hostess in Mel- 
rose, Mass., who opened her home at the begin- 
ning of the season for a reception in honor of the 
new superintendent of schools, and to provide a 
way by which the teaching staff, the new superin- 
tendent, and parents might fraternize. Too infre- 
quently do social leaders show in this way a 
human interest in the educators of their communi- 
ties, whom in theory they respect, but too often 
ignore.” 


> 


GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLICS. 


We have often told of the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the William R. George idea at the four- 
teen-year-old George Junior Republic at Freeville. 
N. Y., and now we rejoice in the fact that several 
others have been established; and that the multi- 
plication is to go on until there are at least fifty in 
the United States. Professor Ralph B. Dennis, 
who has been a member of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity faculty for eight years, hes resigned his po- 
sition to take charge of a colony of the George 
Junior Republic: 


We are using in this issue a letter from Mr. 
Frank A. Fitzpatrick on “The Arithmetic Prob- 
lem,” which presents the historical situation in an 
exceptionally strong way. It is both important 
and interesting. 


The public school social centre must not de- 
generate into a slum movement any more than 
the kindergarten. It may be made useful in any 
part of any city. 


Ignorance of law is never accepted as a legiti- 
mate excuse for the violation of law, and this is as 
true of the laws of health. 


No other movement for humanity has done so 
much for the betterment of human conditions as 
that against child labor. 


Massachusetts pays $349,570 for salaries of 
superintendents. What state, leaving out New 
York city, approaches this? 


There is as much success in the climbing as in 
being at the top. 


The Bridgewater normal associates of Robert 
C. Metcalf hereby extend to him their warmest 
sympathy in the loss of his wife. 

In their behalf, 
Horatio F. Allen, 
Class 
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(Continued from page 351.) 


over the blanket felts. These are not lifted for 
four months if the camels live to return. Already 
some of them have died and their unfortunate 
owners follow the Haj om foot, lying in. the cold 
sand for the night, wrapped only in their mantles. 
Many of these also die before the journey’s end. 
An early gun gives «the signal for departure. 
With much confusion the Haj is moving, and we 
are left in the midst of a scene of desolation. No 
wonder smallpox and cholera follow these pil- 
grimages; for all wells and pools are left defiled 
by the washing of their bodies in the public water 
ere they went to their morning prayers. 

The Haj has gone, and we try to hasten our 
preparations for departure. Easy going in daily 
life, accepting all reverses calmly as the “will of 
God,” we did not anticipate a hard task in our bar- 
gaining for horses. There are five great families of 
Arabian horses, of which records are faithfully 
kept. Ifa horse is “of the blood,” it is his mas- 
ter’s delight. But he never cleans it, and is care- 
less of injury to its skin, paying no heed to scars. 
We find ourselves poor judges of horses from the 
Arabian standpoint, and moreover we find 
the Arab a shrewd and tricky trader. He 
feels no dishonor in cheaging one not of 
his faith. At last we get some one else 
to finish our bargaining for us, obtain 
several fine young horses, and prepare for 
our return trip to the ship. It has been interest- 
ing to meet the Arab, but owing to his lack of 
water he has many dirty habits with which we are 
much disgusted. It had seemed good to get on 
land again, but now we are equally glad to reach 
the ship once more, to get a bath, and clean, fresh 
clothes, to sit in a chair, to eat at a table, and see 
about us clean, neat people once more. 

“East or west, home’s best.” Arabia for the 
Arab, but the land of Old Glory for us! 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 


“Our Little Arabian Cousin,” Blanche McManus. 
L. C. Page & Co. 
“Arabian Nights” Tales. 
Selections from “Ben Hur.” 
horse race.) 
Selections from Readers:— 
Barnes’ Fourth: “Ali the Boy Camel Driver,” 
7; “The Ostrich,” 301. 
Harper’s Fourth: “The Oasis,” 354; “Riding a 
Camel,” 32; “An Arab School Boy,” 64. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHER. 


“Wanderings in Arabia,” by Charles Doughty; 
abridged by Edward Gannett. 


“We see Arabia as only a genius can reveal it to 
us. We see, hear, and touch its people as our 
own most intimate friends. And all these Arabs’ 
characters, daily cares, occupations, pleasures, 
worries, their inner and outer selves, are closer to 
us than people living at our own doors.”—Edward 
Gannett. 

All of the readers have selections valuable for 
correlation. In selections above were many use- 
ful facts from books right at hand. A list could 


(Horses trained; 
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be made much larger by reference to any refer- 
ence book of magazines, but a few books well 
selected and well used are better than many for 
all work under college rank. 

CORRELATIVE LANGUAGE WORK. 

Oral language, expressed thought, must precede 
written language. One lesson is made to follow 
a letter form, another a narrative following some- 
thing read from @ book, and another some 
imaginative type im which the child imagines him- 
self in other circumstances or actually traveling in 
foreign lands. _ At least seven months preceding 
this lesson the class read “Stories of Great Ameri- 
cans for Little Americans.” When finished we 
several times tried orally impersonations of char- 
acters read about. We pretended we were cer- 
tain persons, told our stories, and had the class 
guess our names.. Again we would imagine a 
scene in the Revolution or other narrative in our 
book, and describe the “picture,” having the class 
“ouess” what was described. Such work teaches 
changes of verb tense, character study, continued 
thought in narrative, and a change from narrative 
to impersonation, from third person to first per- 
son, from past tense to present tense. It is an in- 
teresting fact that. children often fall naturally 
into an historical present tense, an unusual Eng- 
lish form. After finishing the “travels” in Arabia 
they were asked to write about the journey into 
the desert in any way they liked best, No sug- 
gestion was made as to form or content, but the 
teacher promised to-select the three best “stories.” 

The following was selected as the very best. 
The word impersonation was never given them, 
and no such work was done orally for months. 
None ever had been done in written language. 
Some of the class wrote narratives, some letters, 
and two fell naturally into impersonation. . One 


‘stumbled and changed both person and tense, but 


both were kept perfectly by this little Swedish 
boy in a form of writing high school pupils often 
failin. The secret of good work is interest, and 
and that is why composition work is so often poor 
and unsatisfactory. Variety of form of lesson, of 
subject matter, and choice are great incentives. 

Notice how this story progresses in time like a 
moving picture, as we had termed it once before in 
a description of a scene, not a journey :— 

A VISIT TO THE BLACK TENTS. 


I live in Medina. I am going to visit a cousin 
of mine in the’ desert. He lives in a black tent. 
Medina is at the edge of the desert. My name is 
Rashid. My cousin’s name is Hamid. Hamid’s 
father’s name is El Abukar. We will hunt and 
catch wild birds. We will use the falcons in 
hunting, and help the keeper of the falcons catch 
some animals. Hamid gave me a nice horse. I 
was sick and I came to the desert to get well. 
Once we went away off and heard that there were 
robbers down the road. Hamid bought a nice 
pistol, and he wore it in his belt, and we each had 
a spear with us. He thought he had a nice chance 
to use his pistol now. But we got there in safety. 
So we said there weren’t any robbers there after 
all. But a camel driver said there were fobbers 
there. It came time for us to go home soon, and 
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when we came in front of some hills Hamid saw 
some white smoke. It was those rascals, and he 
told me to duck. I ducked just in time, for they 
could see where a bullet went through my cap.— 
Arthur Anderson, nine years old. 


a 


LOCOMOTION AMONG PLANTS.—(II.) 
(Continued from page 347.) 


man to help them. These provide hooks, 
grapnels, anchors, adhesive hairs, or other me- 
chanical means of attachment. Look, for exam- 
ple, at the burdock, with its globular heads, of 
which children make mats and baskets. Every 
involucral scale terminates in a backward barbed 
hook. Hence, when man or animal intrudes upon 
their domain, more or less burs adhere to cloth- 
ing, plumage, or pelt, as the case may be. At- 
tempt to remove them, and they break up, and 
from their point of view this is all the better. 

A near relation of the burdock, the “beggar- 


ticks,” has each of the many flattened, wedge- 


shaped fruits, seed-like in appearance; capped by 
two awns or bristles. Each of these is barbed 
downwards. No fish-hook could stick closer. 

Every one knows, to his sorrow, how the 
jointed, flat pods of lick-trefoil break up and ad- 
here to one’s clothing. No one “fell swoop” will 
remove them; nothing short of patient, long-serv- 
ing diligence. 

Some of the most interesting fruits and seeds 
are such as, by means of elastic bristles or hy- 


'grometric arrangements, as it were, hop over the 


ground. One must not include here the funny 
jumping seeds of late seen in shop windows. 
These contain a maggot, whose natural desire to 
roll over upsets his little bed. 


Some plants confidently intrust their seeds to 


water—Sindbads of various adventure—expect- 
ing that they will float ashore. Often we will find 
pods, especially in the tropics, divided into water- 
tight compartments like a modern liner. In such 
cases, if the vessel is wrecked, there is at least a 
chance for some lucky passenger to escape. 

Birds are active agents in the distribution of 
seeds—and the plants meet them half way. To 
insure the desired result we have the often bril- 
liant colors of fruit or seeds. And if, by the way, 
the seed is showy, the external covering is apt to 
be dull, while if the seed is obscure in tint, the 
fruit itself may be most attractive. Birds, in eat- 
ing fruit, are likely to scatter some seeds, while 
many are undigested. Wading birds, again, as 
demonstrated by Darwin, carry a great assort- 
ment of seeds in the mud on their feet. Currents 
of the sea, too, as shown in the reclothing of 
Krakatoa with vegetation, help in distribution, as 
do large and far-flowing rivers. 

In these closing days of autumn every roadside, 
every city waste heap, teems with illustrations of 
vegetable fecundity. One’s interest is soon ex- 
cited to study and record the means of locomo- 
tion. We have given here but the merest sketchy 
outline of the subject. It is one of those fascinat- 
ing topics that each one can best investigate for 
himself. Even though it may be found that what 
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one sees is not new to science, it is, maybe, novel 
to him. The fascination is almost as great as if 
the observer could claim the right of priority and 
possession. 

PAGE COUNTY (IOWA) FARM ARITHMETIC.—(IV.) 


[Prepared by County Superintendent Jessie Field, as- 
sisted by C. F. Garrett, Sac City, lowa, and Professer A. 
V. Storm of Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa.] 


POULTRY. 
Free Bulletins, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 


Farmers’ Bulletins :— 


No. 51.—Standard Varieties of Chickens. 

No. 64.—Ducks and Geese. Breeds and Man- 
agement. 

No. 141.—Poultry Raising on the Farm. 

No. 177.—Squab Raising. 

No. 200.—Turkeys; Varieties and Management. 


PROBLEMS. 


1. A flock of 60 hens average 80 eggs a year 
each. With eggs worth 15 cents per dozen, what 
is the value of these eggs? 

2. How many bushels of corn will this buy at 40 
cents per bushel? Of oats, at 25 cents? 

3. Suppose it takes only 12 bushels of corn, 5 
bushels of oats, and $7 worth of other food to keep 
this flock for one gear, besides what they pick up 
for themselves, what is the profit over and above 
the cost of the feed? 

4. What would have been the profit if they had 
laid 120 eggs each, instead of 80? 

5. Ask pupils to furnish data for at least 20 
other similar problems. 


EDUCATIONAL DOINGS IN OKLAHOMA. 


Abolishing the county high school system is a meve- 
ment making much headway, and said to be likely to 
succeed. The argument is that many of the rural coun- 
ties are not yet ready for a high school and that the plan 
is not proving a success except in counties where there 
is a large town or city. Even then the county high 
school is supported by the taxes of all the people in the 
county for the benefit of those in the city. In the place 
of these county high schools it is proposed to have dis- 
trict high industrial schools on the order of the schools 
contemplated by the Davis bill now in Congress. One 
college president told me: “We are going to have this 
kind of schools, regardless of the passage of the Davis 
bill.” One such school is already in existence, and it 
was predicted that there will be four more before long. 
Oklahoma has already $20,000,000 invested in property 
for educational purposes, but it is distinctively an agri- 
cultural state, and the complaint is made that the farm- 
ers’ boys and girls do not get their proportionate share 
of the benefit from this money. The argument is figured 
out in this way: lor every child of school age in the 
cities and large towns $103.63 is invested in school prop- 
erty, while for every child residing in the country only 
$9.38 is thus invested. The plan of these district indus- 
trial schools is to have ample grounds—a small farm in 
fact—where the principles of agriculture can be taught 
and applied,—a sort of primary agricultural college. 
Domestic science would have a place in these schools, 
and they would also be a sort of social centre for exten- 
sion work among adults. 

Showing the growth of the cities, Muskogee three 
years ago had ninety high school pupils—now it has 225. 
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I happened to be there a few days since when the city 
voted three to one in favor of a bond issue of $300,000 
for schoo] purposes, including an up-to-date high school 
building. A negro manual training school was also fa- 
vored by the voters. In Oklahoma City contracts have 
been let for three additional ward school buildings. The 
superintendent says, however, that these will furnish 
only temporary relief, and a campaign for $100,000 addi- 
tional for more buildings is under way. 

A kindergarten law passed by the territorial legisla- 
ture five years ago is claimed to be class legislation in 
that it gave the larger places a greater proportion of the 
school funds than the smaller places; the attorney-gen- 
eral has therefore pronounced the law unconstitutional. 
The educational committees of the legislature have 
agreed to a bill by which any school district may have a 
kindergarten grade if it chooses; but failure to so elect 
will not interfere with the proportion of the school funds 
to which it will be entitled. The state agricultural col- 
lege is growing nicely under the presidency of Dr. J. H. 
Connell, who was for a number of years editor of the 
Farm and Ranch in Texas. Several new buildings are 
needed and in contemplation, but the authorities have 
voted to defer action on a boys’ dormitory until there 
can be secured a new domestic science building. 

George M. Whitaker. 


THE COURAGEOUS SCHOOLMASTER. 
Webster, Mass. 

My dear Winship: I want to send just a line of appre- 
ciation of your editorial on “The Courageous School- 
master” in the issue of the Journal of Education of 
September 9. There is meat in abundance without gar- 
nishing, and it is rich in intellectual food value. I have 
re-read it several times already with a gain each time. 

E. W. Robinson, 
Superintendent. 


CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY. 

Dear Editor: I am strongly of the opinion that some 
day we will come to the point where the individual and 
his relations to society will be the things considered in 
education, and not the ability to answer a few ques- 
tions in this or that subject, none of which questions 
are of any practical importance probably as affecting 
the life history of the party being examined. We will 
speak of education in terms of character, personality, 
efficiency, and not learning. 

Henry C. Long. 
(Lawyer.) 
Boston. 


CO-OPERATION. 

It is a temptation for teachers to scold parents 
and for parents to scold teachers, but it is safe to 
assume that while most teachers know how to 
teach school better than most parents, most 
parents know how to bring up children better than 
most teachers. If this is the case, the greatest 
good can come from co-operation. If a series of 
parents’ meetings could be held, it would do much 
to disarm suspicion and convince teacher and 
parent that both were seeking the same end.— 
Principal W. E. Cate, Spencer, Mass., in Report. 


vw 


Every railroad and industrial plant that pen- 
sions its retiring men at sixty-five or thereabouts 
on half pay says that it pays at the same time that 
ft is just. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


BAILEY AND GERMANN’S NUMBER PRIMER. By 
M. A. Bailey, A. M., head of the department of mathe- 
matics, New York Training School for Teachers, and 
George B. Germann, Ph. D., principal of Public School 
No. 130, Brooklyn. New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
176 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

This is a highly attractive Number Primer, with every 
device that illuminating illustrations can furnish to 
make the learning of numbers a delight rather than @ 
burden. The youngest pupil will enjoy starting off on 
the arithmetical read with such picture adjuncts to his 
study. On the first twenty-five pages no higher work is 
done than the adding of twos as high as nine and two, 
and in this teaching there are more than 400 pictures, 
mostly of boys, girls, birds, animals, and flowers. We do 
not recall ever having seen anything to compare with 
this for a minute in the beauty and variety of presenta- 
tion of early number work. The book is for the first 
year and a half of school, and is to be placed In the pu- 
pils’ hands beginning with the second week. It is not a 
teacher’s book, but teaches directly to the scholar the 
forty-five addition combinations and their related sub- 
traction combinations. It dees this intensively, fore- 
shadowing multiplication and division by means of 
counting exercises. The book is to supplement and aid 
the teacher’s oral development of the subject, and sup- 
plies material hitherto furnished only by the teacher. It 
teaches through visualization, without the use of num- 
ber charts and blackboard work. The vocabulary in- 
cludes 876 words in all. 


ENGLISH PROSE (1137-1900). By John Matthews 
Manly, professor and head of the department of Eng- 
lish in the University of Chicago. Boston, New York, 
Chicago, London: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 568 pp. List 
price, $1.50; mailing price, $1.70. 

This book is a companion volume to Manly’s “English 
Poetry,” and, like it, is intended primarily for use in a 
general survey of English literature. It contains so 
much material, however, that it will be found well 
adapted also for use in many special courses. The aim 
in both of these books is to afford the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to make his own selection for class use; it is not 
desirable that the large mass of material contained in 
either book shall be used in any single course. In ac- 
cordance with modern methods of studying composition 
and style, long selections (usually whole pieces) showing 
sustained power and control of organic structure have 
heen chosen in preference to short bits of writing, how- 
ever brilliant. The selections are from early Middle 
English, the end of the Middle Ages, the age of Eliza- 
beth, the seventeenth century, the eighteenth century, 
and the nineteenth century. Beginning with Anglo- 
Saxon chronicles and old English homilies it comes 
down to Leslie Stephen and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
There are selections from eighty-five authors, including 
Chaucer, Sir Thomas More, Roger Ascham, Bacon, 
Thomas Hobbes, Izaak Walton, Milton, Jeremy Taylor, 
Bunyan, Dryden, Pepys, Daniel Defoe, Swift, Addison, 
Steele, Fielding, Samuel Johnson, Hume, Laurence 
Sterne, Smollett, Goldsmith, Edmund Burke, Boswell, 
Wordsworth, Sir Walter Scott, Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, 
Walter Savage Landor, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, DeQuincey, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Cardinal’ Newman, Thackeray, Dick- 
ens, Froude, “George Eliot,” Ruskin, and Matthew Ar- 
nold. We knew of no other volume that has so much 
classic prost that covers the whole range of English 
inasters, 


THE FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE AS A CAREER. A 
Manual for Applicants for Positions and Those in the 
Civil Service of the Nation. By El Bie K. Foltz. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 325 pp. 
Price, $1.50, net. 

This book has a field all its own, catering, as it does, 
with information and inspiration to those young men 
who aspire to success in the federal civil service. It is 
the one book that he both needs and desires. To such 
a one it is invaluable, and the trifling price is of no con- 
sequence as compared to the service that the book ren- 
ders such a young man. “The Federal Civil Service as 
a Career” is a book of facts, concisely stated, free from 
technicalities, and arranged with a view to practical 
use. Any one ambitious of entering the federal civil 
service will find this book of value in preparing for ex- 
amination; a study of the chapters on the merit system, 
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preparation, examination, and appointment cannot fail 

to be of value in securing a desirable appointment. The 

chapters on salaries, promotions, and planning a career 
are of especial use to the new appointee. 

THE YOUNG MAN’S AFFAIRS. By Charles R. Brown, 
author of “The Social Message of the Modern Pulpit,” 
ete. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, 166 pages. 
42mo. $1.00, net. . Postage, 10 cents. 

Charles R. Brown is one of the most wholesome and 
charming writers of books that are suggestive to young 
and old that appeal to the public. His style is as catchy 
as that of Heury van Dyke, his advice as direct as was 
Dr. J. G. Holland’s, his illustrations as sensible as were 
Henry Ward Beecher’s. Most books of advice for boys 
are only read by their mothers, but Charles R. Brown 
writes for boys,«and the boys. will read every word if 
they get a chance. Such a book will be of incalculable 
service to young men and therefore to the country. 
When Mr. Ford was holding the Youth’s Companion 
at the top of the list, he had this motto. in the choice of 
manuscript: “None that moralizes, none without a pur- 
pose.”’» One is reminded of this in Dr. Brown’s book. 


HISTORICAL STORIES OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 
. AND. THE MIDDLE AGES. Retold from St. Nicho- 
las Magazine in six volumes. “Stories of the An- 
cient World,” the beginnings of history: Egypt, As- 
syria, and the Holy Land; “Stories of Classic Myths,” 
tales of the old.gods, goddesses, and heroes; “Stories 
of Greece and Rome,’ life in the times of Diogenes 
and of the Caesars; “Stories of the Middle Ages,” his- 
tory and biography, showing the manners and cus- 
toms of medieval times; ‘‘Stories of Chivalry,” stirring 
tales of “the days when knights were bold and ladies 
fair”; “Stories of Royal Children,” intimate sketches 
of the boyhood and girlhood of many famous rulers. 
New York: The Century Company. Each about 200 
pages. 50 illustrations. Full cloth. Price of each, 65 
cents, net. 

Here are six books that tell vital stories of the ancient 
~world and the middle ages, mythical, traditional, and 
‘historical, in a fascinating style and with beautiful and 
‘helpfvl illustrations. Few children will ever study 
‘much regarding the times of which these books treat and 
fewer will ever read about them in historical works, and 
_yet there are a thousand things here given which one 
will always be glad to know, things of which he is sure 
‘to hear from public speakers and to see in his general 
reading. Here he can get what he needs in an appetiz- 
ing way. If the schools wil! have these books read, 
merely, read intelligently, they will contribute much to 
the general information of the young people and quicken 
their interest in the school and in all historical reading 
and study. 


THE CHILD YOU USED TO BE. By Leonora Pease. 
With ten full-page illustrations and other decorations 
by Lucy Fitch. Perkins. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. Cloth. Illuminated cover. (614x9.) 

This isan irresistibly attractive story of the real life 
of little children, not your good-goody, namby-pamby 
children, but true-to-life boys and more true-to-life girls 
in the hands of well-meaning parents, who know noth- 
ing of the right ways and means of dealing with flesh- 
and-blood children. It is a book that boys and girls will 
read, but it is more than all else a_ book that parents 
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THE MAINE WOODS. By Henry D. Thoreau. With 
introduction and illustrations by. Clifton Johnson, edi- 
tor of “Cape Cod.” New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 487 pp. Price, $2.00, net; postage, 20 cents. 
Henry D. Thoreau is in a class by himself, and appar- 

ently he is no more likely to have a rival. than Emerson. 
A year ago the Crowells brought out an elegant holiday 
edition of Thoreau’s “Cape Cod,” and now comes his 
“The Maine Woods,” which is, in illustration, type, and 
binding, highly attractive. Mr. Johnson,  photog- 
rapher of national repute, has hit upon the clever idea of 
following in Thoreau’s footsteps and seeing very nearly 
what he saw, by means of the camera’s unerring eye. 
In the “Cape Cod” work the artist found the conditions 
changed very little from those which ‘his predecessor had 
described; and in “fhe Maine Woods” the surroundings 
are even more faithful. For these streams and hilis and 
forests, existing through the centuries, pay small regard 
to the passing of fifty or sixty years; and their isolation 
has thus far protected them from the despoiling hand of 
man. There are thirty-three full-page plates illustrating 
the text closely and forming with it a book which every 
nature-lover should appreciate. It is well said that this 
is the finest idyll of the forest ever written. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. By Charles Morris. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Illustrated. 460 pp. 

It signifies much to have such an able historian and 
literary master do his best work for the children of the 
schools. As a result we have a book to satisfy historical 
scholars, while it charms the young people. who learn all 
that is important in our history without the burden of un- 
necessary details and uninteresting data. Every state- 
ment is reliable, every sentence is clear and within the 
easy range of the pupil’s thought. Without being luke- 
warm in any statement there is no partisanship, no sec- 
tionaJism, no partiality. The author appreciates that 
North and South, East and West should have the truths 
of history from a national standpoint. 


JANET AT ODDS. By Anna Chapin Ray, author of 
“The Teddy Books,” “The Sidney Rooks,” etc. Illus- 
trated by Harriet Roosevelt Richards. Boston: Lite, 
Brown & Co. Decorated cloth. Price, $1.50. 

In the fifth volume of the “Sidney Books” several of 
Miss Ray’s favorite characters reappear, including Janet 
Leslie, Day Argyle and her brother Rob, now a jovial 
Harvard student, Sidney Stayre, and Jack Blanchard. 
the former Pullman car conductor. Janet is one of Miss 
Ray’s true, earnest girl characters—determined, quick 
to take offence, slow to give her love, but loyal to the 
point of fighting for that love, once it is given. “Janet 
at Odds” tells how she conducted a boarding house for 
her friends during a summer in Quebec. and had her 
trials in trying to make a pleasant house-party of It. 
The story is bright and full of action, and is told with 
the same sincerity and good taste that characterize Miss 
Ray’s other books. 


SOCIALISM AS AN INCUBUS ON THE AMERICAN 
LABOR MOVEMENT.: By J. W. Sullivan. 38 
Cooper square, New York Press. 
Paper. Price, 50 cents. 

This book will be of surpassing interest to all who are 
opposed to Socialism, as well as to those who are inter- 


city: Volunteer 


ought to read. 


ested in the labor problems. It consists mostly of quo- 
tations from the utterances of labor men themselves on 
both sides of the question. It is interesting reading for 
anyone concerned in the well being of his fellow citi- 
zens. 


BOY LIFE. Stories and Readings from the Works of 
William Dean Howells. Arranged for supplementary 
reading in the elementary schools by Percival Chubb. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, 50 cents. 


No other book about boys for boys in the elementary 
school has been prepared. It is the cream of Howells’ 
famous book, “A Boys’ Town,” selected by a man with 
rare genius for knowing what boys will relish and the 
courage to furnish them only the wholesome, knowing 
that it is a great responsibility to elect a boy’s reading. 
Mr. Chubb points out two grave faults in the reading 
which we are giving our boys and girls—that it is not 
sufficiently contemporaneous, and not sufficiently na- 
tional and American. Mr. Chubb emphasizes the dis- 
tinctively American savor of Howells. The juvenile 
books, from which the present volume has been selected, 
contain some of the very best pages ever written for the 
enjoyment of young people. The volume offers a series 
of episodes like “The Town,” “Home Life,” “The River.” 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


When Irritated by Chalk Dust and Dye Strain, incident 
to the average Schoolroom. A recent Census of New 
York City reveals the fact that in that City alone 17,928 
School Children needed Eye Care, Why not try Murine 
Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, 
Granulation, Pink Bye, and Bye Strain? Murine Doesn’t 
Smart; Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experi- 
enced Physicians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited 
Drugs. Try Murine For Your Eye Troubles. You Will 
Like Murine. Try It In Baby's Eyes for Sealy Eyelids. 
Druggists Sell Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Bye 
Remedy Company, Chicago, Will Send You Interesting 
Eye Books Free. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE: 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
schoo] authorities in every state in the 
Union. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
‘than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MBETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 8, 9: National Association of 
State Universities, Boston. 3 


October 8, 9: New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, Boston University, Bos- 
ton. 

October 14, 15: Upper Peninsula 
(Mich.) Educational Association, 
Ishpeming; J. B. Faught, secre- 
tary, Marquette. 


Qctober 14, 15, 16: Northeastern 
lowa Teachers’ Association, Cedar 
Rapids. 

October 15: Massachusetts Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Worcester; 
F. S. Pope, North TEHaston, secre- 
tary. 

October 15: Berkshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Pittsfield. 
October 15, 16: Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 
October 20-23: Council of New York 
School Superintendents, Utica. 
October 21, 22, 23: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Burling- 
ton; Isaac Thomas, Rutland, 

president. 

October 22: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and 
New Haven. 

October 23: New England High 
School Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Normal school building, 
Salem, Mass. 

October 28, 29, 30: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, Minneapolis. 
October 28, 29, 30: Forty-seventh 
University Convocation of State of 

New York, Albany. 


October 28. 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; F. C. Ball, 
Bangor, secretary. 


October 29: Hampshire County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Northampton; K. Congdon, 
president. 

October 29: Middlesex County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Tremont Temple, Boston; F. W. 
Chase, Newton, secretary. 

October 29: Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Brockton; 
James 8. Hayes, Rockland, presi- 
dent. 

November 8, 4, 5: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
November 4, 5: Kansas State Teach- 

ers’ Association, Topeka. 

November 4, 5, 6: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, 
R. 


November 4-5-6: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. E. 
J. H. Beard, Newton, president; 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, secretary. 

November 4, 5, 6: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

November 4, 5, 6: Indiana State As- 
sociations of City and Town Super- 
intendents and School Boards, In- 


dianapolis. 
November 5: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
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Worcester, Mechanics hall; presi- 
dent, Robert Orange Small, Graf- 
ton; secretary, Lucy R. Poland, 
Worcester. 

November 5: Hampden County 
(Mass.) | Teachers’ Association, 
Springfield; C. A. Brodeur, West- 
field, president. 

November 5: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Ford hall, 
Boston; E. D. Varney, Hast Milton, 
president. 


November 5: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabody. 


November 12: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Latin school hall, Boston. 


November 15-18: National Municipal 
League, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


November . 23-26: Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association, Richmond. 

November 26: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Worcester; ©. B. 
Ellis, Springfield, president. 

December 1, 2, 3: National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Kducation, Milwaukee, 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car. 
ter, Jefferson City. 

February 22, 28, 24: Department of 
Superintendence, N. BH. A., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

February 26: Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Classical and High School 
Teachers, high school building, 
Hartford. 

Easter week, 1910: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Washington, D.C.; F. E. Lakey, 
secretary, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

CASTINE. The resolutions of the 
American Institute of Instruction at 
this place this season deserve special 
record. They were presented by 
Arthur D. Call of Hartford :— 

“Resolved, that while we would 
not underestimate the great and 
beneficent influence of the American 
press, we witness with increasing 
regret the publication of loathsome 
details of crime and scandal, and we 
call upon all public-spirited persons 
to use their influence in opposition to 
this evil in every practicable way; 
especially do we appeal to the editors 
to help in the promotion of a reform 
of this evil to the end that the morals 
of our people, may be raised and the 
springs of our national thought be 
made purer. 

“Resolved, that we urge upon the 
schools the value of thought and at- 
tention to personal and domestic hy- 
giene. Problems typified by the 
bathtub, toothbrush, dietary, by the 
gymnasium, playground, and God’s 
out of doors, are vital to sound bodies 
and right living. The schools are 
undoubtedly less alive to the impor- 
tance of these needs than the physi- 
cians, than enlightened public opin- 
ion. Skilled medical inspection and 
supervision in our schools, skilled 
correlation between the home and 
school in the interest of child health, 
the clinic, scientific classification of 
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well established facts, a rational and 
uniform nomenclature demand thé 
attention of school authorities, The 
Suggestion from the Committee of 
One Hundred on National Health 
that one day each year be set aside in 
the schools of our country as 
Health Day meets with our appro- 
val. 

“Resolved, that we express our 
gratification at the increase of pro- 
fessional supervision for the various 
educational systems of our states. 
In all successful enterprises the prin- 
ciple of thorough supervision is now 
established. So vital a business as 
the education of those who are to 
earry on our work when we no 
longer can should not in this par- 
ticular be left behind. The qualifi- 
cations of the superintending officer 


should be established by state statute 


and be sufficiently professional to as- 
sure from the 
structive aid and inspiration not 
only for the elementary but for the 
high schools as well. 

“Resolved, that we record our ii 
terest in the great forces making for 
peace among the nations. No more 
important problem faces the United 
States than the problem of our vast 
expenditures for war. For this gov- 
ernment to spend sixty-five per cent. 
of its funds for the maintenance of in- 
struments of destruction is wholly 
disproportionate and unnecessary. 
We call upon the schools, the pulpit, 
the, press, and the forum to help in 
every possible way toward the en- 
lightenment of men in the ways of in- 
ternational co-operation and toward 
the vast agencies making rapidly 
against the wholly unreasonable and 
awful folly of war. The observance 
of May 18 of each year as Peace Day 
is welcomed by this convention and 
recommended to school authorities 
everywhere. 

“Resolved, that we subscribe to the 
simple truth that teachers are more 
than simply born, that they are more 
than simply made, that they are both 
horn and made; that therefore we re- 
state our faith in the professional 
training of teachers, and in the pro- 
motion of teachers in pay and posi- 
tion upon the basis of merit and of 
merit only. To this end the teacher's 
appointment and tenure of office 
should depend not upon-the whim of 
partisan politics or personal ‘pull,’ 
hut upon the wishes and judgment of 
the one directly responsible for the 
results of the teaching.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DOVER. -The schools under the 
direction of Superintendent A. H. 
Keyes have made several advances, 
notably in the high school. which has 
in the five years increased from 174 
to 303, and the number of boys is 
most surprising, there being 152 boys 
and 151 girls. All this with no un- 
usual growth of population. Can any 
other New England city match this? 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AMHERST. In co-operation with 
the school superintendents of Hamp- 
shire and adjoining counties, Profes- 
sor Hart has organized a Potato 
Club. This club is composed of 
school children under seventeen 
years of age. Each pupil who 
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FORGING AHEAD of 1908 


|} Month by Month, May Ist, June ist, July ist, Aug. 1st, 
| the Increase in Sales of the 


| HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


wishes to join is required to make 
formal application by a letter to 
Professor Hart, in which he asks for 
the potatoes and agrees to do all the 
necessary work of planting, cultivat- 
ing, and digging without help from 
any one. Five seed potatoes are 
given to each member. Some simple 
directions are sent to each member of 
the club. During September local 
exhibits will be held in several of the 
towns. At these exhibits premiums 
will be given for largest yields, finest 
specimens, etc. The club member- 
ship will probably reach 500 this 
year. Another feature of extension 
work among the school children is 
the M. A. C. Experiment Club. This 
is made of a few persons who 
were members of the Potato Club last 
year. The work of the M. A. C. EB. 
Cc. for this year will consist in the 
planting of five seed potatoes in such 
a way as to be able to keep a correct 
record of the produce from each po- 
tato. The point aimed at is to dis- 
cover the most prolific potato in the 
lot. This experiment with its record 
lays the foundation for the selection 
of seed for next year. Only seed 
from good yielders will be used. A 
third form of€ co-operation between 
the department of agricultural edu- 
eation and the public schools is the 
college school garden. This is car- 
ried on in connection with one of the 
grammar grades in the Ambherst 
schools. It is under the direct su- 
pervision of the department. The 
teaching is also done by an assistant 
in the department. The work of 
planting and cultivating is done by 
the children. Each child has an in- 
dividual plot. In addition to this 
plans are in process of development 
looking to the supervision of and in- 
struction in home gardening by stu- 
dents who are preparing to teach. 
More significant than any of the fore- 
going lines of work, however, is the 
consummation of plans whereby ad- 
vanced students of the college may 
teach in nearby high schools, giving a 
two or three hour course in agricul- 
ture: This puts the prospective 
teacher under watchful supervision 
in the practical art of teaching while 
he is making an advanced study of 
the theory of education or the inves- 
tigation of some special problem in 
education. 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Testify to Their Usefulness and Popularity 
Order Now to Insure Delivery Before Schools Open 


BOSTON. The preparatory de- 
partment of Boston College has 100 
more students than ever before. 

Alton C. Chubbuck comes from the 
Salem Normal school as sub-master 
in the Quincy school in this city. 

Boston provided a seat for every 
pupil. What other city as large has 
done this for opening day? 

The school committee will continue 
the printing school as an experiment. 
This view by the committeemen has 
been reached following a conference 
between members of the school board 
and representatives of the printers 
and allied unions. The question un- 
der discussion was whether the 
course in industrial printing recently 
established would be detrimental to 
the craft. 

Dr. Thomas F. Harrington plans a 
definite and purposeful course of 
physical education in the elementary 
schools. Dr. Harrington’s idea is to 
make the play of the children equally 
profitable with their study, and to 
evolve a course of physical training 
which shall be progressive and 
with as definite an objective as any 
part of the curriculum. 

Provided the school buildings can 
be used without expense to the board 
the plan to use those in certain dis- 
tricts for meetings looking to the bet- 
terment of the section is favored. 
Reviewing the merits of the sum- 
mer high school, which was in ses- 
sion from July 5 to August 13, the 
board learns that 382 pupils enrolled 
to make up deficiencies in high 
school work, 276 took . examination, 
180 made up all work, and sixty made 
up the work in part. Of the ‘otal 
S831 registered in the various classes, 
05 took examinations. and of these 
464 passed. In response to a letter 
from Mayor Hibbard relative toa 
saner observance of the Fourth of 
July, Dr. Scannell was authorized to 
draw up and submit for the action of 
the board a plan that will replace the 
present method of observance on that 
holiday. 

BRIDGEWATER. The normal 
school is not larger than ever before, 
but of the 294 strictly professional 
students—and in the Massachusetts 
normal schools there are no others— 
135, or nearly one half, are in the ad- 
vanced courses, meaning one or two 
years’ extra study. This year there 
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were 176 applicants, all high school 
graduates, and only 150 of these, 
those especially well qualified, were 
admitted. There are in the school 
forty-three men, or more than in all 
other Massachusetts normal schools, 
probably as many as_ in all strictly 
professional normal schools in New 
England. The demand for men 
graduates of this school is far be- 
yond the supply. 

FAIR HAVEN. The new million- 
dollar high school built by the late H. 
H. Rogers is to be adequately en- 
dowed by his son and daughter. 

MARLBORO. Superintendent O. 
A. Morton has enlisted leading citi- 
zens, who have joined the teachers in 
a Home and School Association, 
which is making the best of public 
school sentimént. 

MEDFORD. The Teachers’ Club 
tendered a reception to the new su- 
perintendent of schools, Frederick H. 
Nickerson, in the high school assem- 
bly hall on September 30. In the 
receiving line were Superintendent 
and Mrs. Nickerson, chairman of the 
school committee, and the president 
and secretary of the club. It was a 
notable socio-educational function. 

MIDDLEBORO. A new course 
has been introduced in the seventh. 
eighth, and ninth grades of the loca! 
schools, comprising local — history. 


Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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The history of the town will be con- 
sidered in each of the grades, and the 
teachers will give short talks upon it. 
The town is rich in historic lore, 
ROCKLAND. The town has a 
beautiful new high school building 
with every latest convenience. 
QUINCY. The Quincy School 
Teachers’ Association gave a recep- 
tion to Frank E. Parlin, former super- 
intendent of schools, now filling a 
similar position in Cambridge, and 
Albert M. Barbour, the present su- 
perintendent. in the Coddington 
school hall October 1. Principal Les- 
ter L. Cleveland of the high school 
presented Mr. Parlin, in behalf of the 
teachers, with a gold watch. 


NEWTON. This is the first city 
in New England to have an exclusive 
director of athletics in its high 
school faculty. 

SALEM. The normal school opens 
with the largest enrollment in its his- 
tory. J. A. Pitman’s success is more 
in evidence than ever. There are 
sixty in the commercial department. 
Many of this number are graduates 
of higher institutions of learning or 
have had experience in teaching or in 
business life. Miss Clara B. Town- 
send, a graduate of Iowa College, has 
been added to the faculty in this de- 
partment. Herbert L. Rand of Mal- 
den has been elected principal of the 
practice school. Charles E. Adams, 
head of the department of physics 
and chemistry, whose term of service 
covers a period of twenty-two years, 
has resigned his position to enter 
business. 


WINCHESTER. Superintendent 
Schuyler F. Herron has the best of 
everything for this town. The regis- 
tration is an increase of 150 over last 
year. The high school has about 300, 
fifty more than a year ago. The new 
principal is E. C. Wilson, formerly of 
Oneonta, N. Y., and a graduate of 
Cornell. The former principal, Ed- 
win N. Lovering, remains in charge 
of the classical department, having 
voluntarily resigned his former po- 
sition. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. There is a local 
improvement movement in Rhode 
Island in a Junior League of Im- 
provement Societies. This year the 
junior department offered prizes for 
work among the mosquitoes. This 
kind of work is done through the 
country schools as well as in the city 
schools. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 

INDIANAPOLIS. The annual 
convention of the Indiana State As- 
sociations of City and Town Super- 
intendents and School Boards will be 
held at the Claypool hotel, Indianapo- 
lis, on November 4, 5, and 6. The 
annual address to the joint bodies 
will be delivered by Hon. Francis G. 
Blair, state superintendent of public 
instruction for Illinois. The subject 
of this address is “Waste in Educa- 
tion.” Dr. J. N. Hurty, secretary 
of the Indiana state board of health. 
will address the joint meeting on 
“School Sanitation.” Hon. Thomas 
R. Marshall, governor of Indiana, and 
Hon. Robert J. Aley, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, have 
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been invited to speak. The Round 
Table feature promises to be un- 
usually interesting. 


LAFAYETTE. Indiana has the 
“spelling bee” in its educational bon- 
net. The schools of the state gener- 
ally are going to take sides each to 
spell against the other for prizes, In- 
diana educators are confident that 
there will result a great improve- 
ment in spelling and that the children 
of to-day will become as expert in the 
art as their grandfathers are said to 
have been. However that may be— 
and a great many grandfathers re- 
formed their spelling for themselves 
—there can be no doubt that asa 
combination of fun and training the 
spelling bee has much to commend it. 
Thirty years ago the “spelling bee” 
raged over the country, and the ex- 
citement was promptly turned to ac- 
count by the lecture bureaus and 
other purveyors of amusement. Then 
halls were thronged by persons who 
cheerfully paid admission fees to see 
the grave and reverend compete with 
school boys, and generous applause 
rewarded the survivor who could not 
be downed by “syzygy” or “‘armscye.” 

SULLIVAN. County Superintend- 
ent Richard Park has put out a cir- 
cular of suggestion, that is interest- 
ing. ‘“ ‘Smile awhile, and when you 
smile another smiles, and soon there’s 
miles and miles of smiles, and life’s 
worth while because you smile.’” 
He calls attention to, the necessity for 
eareful daily preparation of all work. 
The lessons must receive greatest 
care, but every other detail must be 
planned and carefully looked after. 
The result of teaching is to count for 
good or evil in the future citizenship 
of the republic. Parents’ day should 
be observed. Arrangements should 
be made so that some parts of the 
regular work may be seen by them. 
The day should be fixed before De- 
cember 17. The attendance should 
have careful attention. Pupils who 
are habitually tardy or absent should 
be reported promptly to the truant 
officer. A great deal of attention 
should be given to the proper decora- 
tion and ornamentation of rooms. The 


‘unconscious teaching of a neat and 
tasteful room adds much to the life 
of the pupils. The school grounds 
should be cleaned. Boys and girls 
will gladly help to do this if the 
teacher will only cultivate the proper 
school spirit. They will assist in 
planting suitable shade trees. Do 
not wait for Arbor day, but clean up 
and be ready to enjoy the day when 
the date is fixed. The child must 
know how to study. If he does not 
understand how to get at the work 
assigned, it is the teacher’s duty to 
prepare him for it. The assignment 
of lessons is one thing, and the show- 
ing of a pupil how to attack the les- 
son from the most advantageous 
point is another. It really requires 
more artistic skill to show a pupil 
how to study than to test him in the 
recitation. 


OHIO. 


State Commissioner of Schools 
John N. Zeller has appointed Profes- 
sor E. M. Mills of the Ohio Normal 
College of Athens a member of the 
state board of examiners, in place of 
Superintendent H. B. Williams, 
whose term has expired. Professor 
Mills has spent thirty-two years in 
educational work, the most of this 
time in public schools. 

Cincinnati has made a decided suc- 
cess in night high schools. The en- 
rollment in these schools has greatly 
increased and interest grows. 

The colleges throughout the state 
report increased attendance this fall. 

Antioch College, famous for the 
work of Horace Mann, has an in- 
crease of twenty-five per cent. in its 
enrollment. 

The state university at Columbus 
has the largest enrollment of its his- 
tory. 

FINDLAY. Manual training has 
been installed in the Findlay schools. 
Cc. E. Littell of Crawfordsville, Ind.. 
has charge of this department, and 
will receive the able support of Su- 
perintendent J. F. Smith. Superin- 
tendent Smith recently succeeded 
State Commissioner John N. Zeller. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 


rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 2°°3'0" 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minnea 414 at Contery Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetiand Bldg 
1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, r Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave 
Chicago, 203 Michigan J Avenue. Spokane, Wasi 618 Peyton Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bldg 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers in every part {20 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eeyisten 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., & Beacon St., Boston. 
Established 1885. Tel. Hay. 975-4. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
From the Book Of Life....... urton Little,Brown&Co., “ 1.25 
Co-ordinate Geometr Fine & The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 1.60 
English Spoken and ritten........ Emerson & Bender “ "35 
Elements of Physics Crew & “ “ “ 1.10 
The Pride of the Graftons..........-.-.++++--+-+ Craven . Appleton & Co. “ 1.50 
How to McMurry Houghton Mifflin Co. Boston 1.25 
istory of American Litera- 
Ca tain Chubb Barbour Century Co., N. ¥. 
Tales of Edgar Allan Poe Coburn G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1.00 
The Wooster Readers.... Woester Wooster&Co., Chicago —— 
Goldberg Small Maynard & Co., Boston —— 
The Silver Horde ...... Beach Harper & Brothers, N.Y. 1 50 
Donkey John of the Toy Valley.........--..-++.+ Morley A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 1.95 
Stories from Old Chronicles.......--.-.++++++++. Stephens Sturgis & Walton, Boston 1.50 
French Ver!’s and Verbal Idioms in Speech.... Meras “60 
Ben Jonson’s English Grammar................ WaitefEd] “ “ “ 15 
Body and Dearmer E. P. Dutton & Co., N. 1.50 


must be referred to the superintend- 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
ent.” 


both For catalogue 
the Principal, & C. BoypEN, A. M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBURG, Mass. 
ay For catalogues address, 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE SCHOOL, FramincHam, 

For women only. Especial at- 

} an is ‘calied to the new course of House- 

hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
Wairremore, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 

h sexes. Department for the peda- 

technical training of teachers 
fhe commercial branches. For catal 
address J. ASBURY Pitmay, Princip 


CLEVELAND. The schools of the 
city. use 10,000 cakes of soap and 
250,000 towels annually. 


CINCINNATI. Superintendent 
Dyer believes in a maximum amount 
of compulsory education. He be- 
lieves that no child should be per- 
mitted to leave school until it has 
completed the fourth grade. A num- 
ber of children who have reached the 
legal “working” age of fourteen, but 
who have not completed the fourth 
grade, have applied for certificates 
permitting them to get employment, 
but he turned them down. He has 
issued the following instructions to 
school principals: “Pupils who have 
not completed the fourth grade 
should not be recommended except in 
very special and urgent case, which 


“We are going to have a system of 
combating tuberculosis which will 
open the eyes of thousands of pa- 
tients and which will in a few years 
cut down our annual death rate in 
this country fully fifty per cent,” 
says Dr. J. M. Withrow of Cincin- 
nati. He says that in Europe they 
are building forest or open-air 
schools, so that children who have or 
who are liable to have tuberculosis 
ean attend classes in the open air. 
Members of the Cincinnati school 
board are to call a big general meet- 
ing of members of the boards of edu- 
eation from every part of the coun- 
try to consider the advisability of 
adopting the open-air plan in this 
country. It already has been adopted 
in the Douglass school on Walnut 
hill. The new plan is to have spe- 
cial rooms in each building where tu- 
berculosis children may have all the 
windows removed or a part of the 
wall torn away. 

TOLEDO. ‘The death of Superin- 
tendent Charles L. Van Cleve on 
September 26 shocked the city as few 
other deaths have ever done. He 
was one of the first citizens of To- 
ledo and one of the ablest educa- 
tional leaders of the state. He was 
born in Ripley, Ohio, February 27, 
1858, son of a noted Ohio divine. 
In 1879 he was graduated from the 


Ohio Wesleyan University, and im- 
mediately thereafter started on his 
career as a teacher. After having 
taught at Findlay, South Charleston, 
and Spring Valley he became super- 
intendent at Troy, Ohio, in 1884, 
where he remained for eighteen 
years. From 1902 to 1907 he was 
superintendent of the schools at 
Mansfield, Ohio, and since that time 
has been at the head of the Toledo 
public schools, For the Toledo pub- 
lic schools Mr. Van Cleve has done 
much. He was an energetic and 
conscientious worker ard devoted a 
great deal of attention to the little 
things, to which his success as an 
educator is largely attributed. 
Though he accomplished much in the 
two years he was connected with the 
schools, he had many things planned 
which were to have been put into ef- 
fect in the near future. At the fu- 
neral there were 100 high school pu- 
pils and ten from each eighth grade 
in the city. All flags im the city 
were at half mast. Memorial ser- 
vices were held in each school, at the 
close of which all teachers went to 
the funeral. Mr. Van Cleve was one 
of the most universally appreciated 
of all the school men of the state. 
He was one of the most progressive, 
was strictly professional, was thor- 
oughly studious, manly, and gen- 
tlemanly. To the editor of the Jour- 
nal of Education he was. especially 
delightful personally and _ profes- 
sionally. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. District Su- 
perintendent Grace C. Strachan 
spent the summer in Italy. 

The women teachers of the New 
York public schools who have been 
agitating for increased salaries un- 
der the slogan of equal pay for equal 
work have won a partial victory, the 
board of education having voted to 
go to the limit of its power to raise 
salaries. The board of education 
was just as generous to the men 
teachers as it was to the school- 
ma’ams and pushed up salaries all 
around. The estimate for next year 
far surpasses anything appropriated 
in any previous year. The _ report 
calls for $6,622,467 for the specific 
school fund and $28,118 017 for the 
general school fund, making a total 
of $34,740,485. This is an increase of 
$7,204,874 over the appropriations for 
the current year. This is not the full 


amount that the educational depart- 


ment will want. New schools must 
be provided and the money for their 
construction is provided for by is- 
sues of special revenue bonds. If 


the board spends as much for schools - 


next year as it did in 1907 the money 
required would bring the expenses of 
the public school system for next 
year up to about $46,000,000. The 
proposed raising of salaries will cost 
the city for the first year $3,493,103. 
It will be much more the second year 
and will keep on increasing year by 
year. In the case of the women 
teachers it is proposed to raise the 
ininimum salary from $600 to $720 
and enlarge the snnual increment 
from $40 to $48. The men teachers 
now start with a salary of $900. It 
is proposed to raise this to $1,005. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

That Annette Kellermann still con- 
tinues to be vaudeville’s biggest at- 
traction is shown by the wonderful 
interest manifested in her at Keith’s 
during the week. Miss Kellermann’s 
diving has a fascination about it that 
is hard to explain. Another remark- 
able feature about her act is that 
everything is in such good taste, 
from the time she appears in a 
natty costume to give an exhibition 
of diabolo until she has finished with 
her “Australian splash.” There will 
be another bright particular star in 
the person of Louise Dresser, who 
has forsaken musical comedy and en- 
tered vaudeville with what is con- 
sidered one of the brightest singing 
and musical acts that has been given 
in years. Miss Dresser has been 
particularly fortunate in the selec- 
tion of songs, and she is singing sev- 
eral that are becoming instantaneous 
hits. Another big musical number 
will be given by Homer Lind and 
company. This is a sketch in which 
the music is rendered in the most in- 
teresting manner. The Three Keat- 
ons are one of the strongest comedy 
teams now before the public, intro- 
ducing the famous “Buster,” who 
keeps the merriment going from start 
to finish. A beautiful act is that of 
Mile. Chester and her wonderful dog, 
who does posing that seems almost 
wonderful. The other features of the 
bill will be the Quigley brothers, 
Irish comedians; Carbrey brothers in 
a singing and dancing act, and Zeno, 
Jordan, and Zeno in acrobatics. 


a 


The Oldest Land in the World. 


[From the Atlantic.] 


Stretching across Canada, north of 
the St. Lawrence, and ending in the 
regions about the source of the Mis- 
sissippi, is a range of low granite 
hills called the Laurentian High- 
lands. These hills are really moun- 
tains that are almost worn out, for 
they are the oldest land in America 
and, according to Agassiz, the oldest 
in the world. In the days when 
there was nothing but water on the 
face of the globe, these mountains 
eame up—a long island of primitive 
rock with universal ocean chafing 
against its shores. None of the 
other continents had put in their ap- 
pearance at the time America was 
thus looking up. The United States 
began to come to light by the gradual 
uplifting of this land to the north 
and the appearance of the tops of 
the Alleghanies, which were the 
next in order. Later the Rockies 
started up. The United tates grew 
southward from Wisconsin and 
westward from the Blue Ridge. An 
early view of the country would 
have showed a large island which is 
now northern Wisconsin, and a long 
thin tongue of this primitive rock 
sticking down from Canada into Min- 
nesota, and these two growing states 
looking out over the waters at the 
mere beginnings of mountain ranges 
east and west. They were waiting 
for the rest of the United States to 
appear. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


SOME INTERSTATE CHANGES MADE DURING THE SEASON OF 1909. 


W. H. Dixon, Forest River, NV. Dak., to Coscob, Conn.; Grace D. Hall, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., to Plainfield. V. /.; Edward G, Leefelat, Staatsburg, V. Y., to Trenton, /.; L. 
Hoag, Sayre, ?a., to Warren, Uiio; Mabel Hotchkiss, Waterbury, Conn., to Saranac, V. ¥.; R. 
Trexier, Seneca Falls, V. Y., to Warren, Ofio; Elizabeth Plaisted, New York, V. ¥., to Birming- 
ham, A/z.; J. F. Hummer, Shamokin, Penn., to Potsdam, NV. Y.; Mabel Alice Schnurr, Brook- 
lyn, V. ¥., to Frostburg, J/d¢.; Ira M. Hawley, Canandaigua, V. Y., to Vassalboro, Laura 
Summerbell, Lakemont, Y., to Birmingham, A/a. : Lilfian Thorpe, Frostburg, to Ham- 
monton, V./.; Ebert M. Jackson, Concord, V. H., to Indiana, Pa.; lrene Deichman, Caledonia, 
N. Y., to Warren, Odio; Ethel MacFarlane, Auburn, to Cincinnati, Charles L. 
Oswald, Erie, to Bangor, Evangeline Diver, New York, V. ¥., to Metuchen, /.; 
Josephine Hardy, Winterport, 4/c., to Morgantown, !/’. V’a.; Evan D. Boardman, Hamilton, 
N. ¥Y.,to Lyndon, Xy.; Lillian Dunn, Plattsburg, Y., to Trenton, WV. /.; A. Berdena Mec- 
Intosh, Bradford, /a., to Hunter, V. ¥.; Olive M. Long, Tuxedo Park, 4. Y., to Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Bertha M. Knapp, Lyons, V. ¥., to South Norwalk, Conx.; Merton D. Merring, Syracuse, 
N. Y., to Englewood, V./.; Mary B. Eddy, Albany, W. Y., to Middlebury, Vermont; L. Gertrude 
Clark, Oberlin, O., to Cleveland, V. ¥.; Ethel Jacoby, Millersburg, Penn., to Trenton, ¥. /.; 
Emerit Booth, Hartwick. V. ¥., to Warren, Oszo; Wilson W. Staver, Steelton, /enn., 10 Engie- 
wood, V. /.; Ethel Earle Parsons, Northampton, Jfass., to Corry, Penn.; Genevieve K. Bail, 
Holden, Mass., to Pitcher, V, Y.; Margaret A. Morris, Long Branch,, V. /., to Scarsdale. WV. ¥.; 
Thomas D. Parker, a Mass., to Lyndon, Xy.; Mildred Water bury, Stamtord, Conn., 
to Staatsburg, V. ¥.; Nancy M. Carr, South Hadley, Jfass., to Stony Biook, V. Y.; Eugene Van 
Why, Lewisburg, Penx., 10 Northampton, Mass.; Agnes Maud Dunn, Holyoke, A/ass . to Fast 
Hampton, NV. Y.; Belva Pearsall, Shinglehouse, Penn., to Lynbrook, V. Y.; Lavina Meader, 
Dover, V. H., to Hoosick Falls, V. ¥.; T. Frank Tabor, Conneautville. 7enn., to Hornell, WV. ¥.; 
V. Isabella Ott, Towanda, Penn, to Sodus Point, VN. Y.; Sara W. Tomey, Ponda, 4. Y., to 
Kearney, V./.; Irene MacDiarmid, Homer, V. Y.,to Warren, Osic; Myrtle Price, Hornell, ¥., 
to Chatham, 4. / ; Charlotte Mann, Wellsboro, Penn, to Ridgefield, Conn.; Kate Huntley, 
Oneida, NV. Y., to Point Pleasant, V. /.; Mabel Northrup, Mansfield, Penn., to Utica, V. ¥.; 
Mary Warner, Rochester, V. Y., to Corry, Penn. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 
ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 


PO >I TIONS FILLED, 7,500 


UDITORIUM 
CHICAGO 


SEPTEMBER VACANCIES The best positions in Colleges, State Normal Schools 
Lay ‘ » Secondary Schools and Public Schools are ours to fill 
and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il}. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


[AMERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY inttoivces to Cotieges, 
and FOREIGN 0=5superior Professors, 


ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
PECIA LISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 


High, Preparatory and Normal School and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 

information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. : 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teach i 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers im 


every part ef the country. 
Teachers’ 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long distance Telephone. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 
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Remington 
Experience 
is a stenographer’s best asset 


To be a Remington operator is to come 
well recommended. 


See the New Models 10 and 11 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incerporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


YOUR FIRST CHOICE ap 
" YOUR LAST CHOICE 
YOUR CHOICE AT ALL TIMES 


if FRESH, Pure, 
BONBONS AND CHOCOLATES 
ALWAYS ACCEPTABLE GIFTS 


“MY FAVORITES ” 


NUTTED CHOCOLATES ONLY. 
SOLD AT OUR RETAIL STORES 


BY SALES AGENTS 


THE BEST MADE. 
SOLUBLE AND DIGESTIBLE 


FOR SALE 
EVERYWHERE 


THE 


Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


An association of 1200 Massachusetts 
teachers, organized, managed, and super- 
vised under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Its object, —to furnish annuities to 
teachers after thirty-five years of service, or 
after permanent disability. 


Cost, Only $15 a Year 
Now Open to All Teachers of Less than 29 Years’ Service 


Permanent Fund - - $133,656.54 
Paid in Annuities, 1909 $14,428.10 


For full information communicate with 
G.A. SOUTHWORTH, President, 
i Somerville, Mass. 


or GEO. M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, 
Whitman, Mass. 


Catch Questions 


ARITHMETIC 


AND 


How to Solve Them 
By REV. A. D. CAPEL, M. A. 


A compilation of 620 questions in arith- 
metic arranged in fifty-six series. The 
object of this manual is to give the teacher 
a supply of questions for drill work. 
Answers to all questions are given at the 
bottom of each page. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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